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NOTE 


Ihe  present  volume  contains  reports  of  seven  of  Emer- 
son's lectures,  several  of  which  do*  not  appear  in  his  pub- 
lished works,  and  all  of  which  include  material  that  will  be 
new  to  even  the  most  thorough  students  of  his  writings.  They 
are,  with  little  exception,  reported  in  his  exact  words,  and 
where  his  thoughts  have  been  summarized  that  fact  has 
usually  been  indicated  by  a  change  of  tense  or  a  similar  de- 
vice. Of  course,  all  that  he  said  will  not  be  found  in  the 
reports.  That  would  be  too  much  to  expect.  But  what  is 
reprinted  here  is  largely  Emerson's — even  the  occasional 
sentences  which  defied  the  intelligence  of  the  people  who 
gathered  to  hear  his  discourses. 

The  reports  were  collected  from  The  Commonwealth,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  Boston  which  gave  to  the 
world  of  readers  many  of  the  literary  products  of  Thoreau 
and  several  of  the  earliest  writings  of  Louisa  May  Alcott. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  that  Emerson's  thoughts  also  should 
have  appeared  in  the  journal,  for  two  of  his  most  ardent 


followers — "Emersonidae,"  as  Lowell  called  them — helped 
to  edit  it:  Moncure  Conway  and  Frank  Sanborn.  Their 
friendship  for  the  master  in  Concord,  no  doubt,  was  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  accuracy  with  which  his  lectures 
were  reported. 

Probably  more  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ports, however,  was  the  extreme  difficulty  of  beating  the 
buck-shot  of  his  sentences  into  ingots  of  thought,  to  borrow 
Carlyle's  figure.  A  writer  for  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
in  its  issue  for  December  12,  1864,  summed  up  the  situation 
in  these  words : 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
style,  which  constitute  a  chief  charm  of  his  lectures  to  the 
hearer,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  and  con- 
nected report  .  .  .  but  shall  rather  strive  to  give  some  of 
the  more  striking  and  aphoristic  sentences,  forming 
rather  a  cluster  of  "Emersoniana"  than  an  abstract  of 
the  discourse. 

The  editors  of  The  Commonwealth  solved  the  problem  of 
reporting  Emerson  in  a  similar  fashion,  except  that  they 
included  much  more  material  than  the  other  Boston  news- 
papers. And  in  this  material  one  frequently  finds  most  in- 
teresting references  to  contemporary  events,  which  both 
Emerson  and  his  editor,  J.  E.  Cabot,  omitted  from  such  of 
the  lectures  as  were  later  prepared  for  publication. 

Six  of  the  discourses  comprised  a  series  on  "American 
Life"  which  Emerson  delivered  in  Boston  before  the  Parker 
Fraternity,  on  successive  Sunday  evenings  beginning  with 


November  27,  1864,  and  ending  on  January  1,  1865.  Their 
titles  are  these:  "Public  and  Private  Education,"  "Social 
Aims,"  "Resources,"  "Table-Talk,"  "Books,"  and  "Char- 
acter." The  seventh,  on  "Natural  Religion,"  was  read  at  the 
twelfth  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  of  a  group  of  religious 
liberals  and  their  friends  held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  in 
Boston,  on  April  4,  1869. 

While  the  brief  introductions  supplied  for  the  individual 
reports  are  calculated  to  call  attention  to  whatever  is  new 
to  Emerson  readers,  it  should  perhaps  be  said  here  that  the 
most  valuable  of  these  reports  are  the  first  and  last,  because 
they  are  much  longer  than  the  others.  Particularly  impor- 
tant is  the  lecture  on  "Natural  Religion,"  the  unusual 
length  of  which  is  matched  by  a  subject  of  unusual  impor- 
tance to  students  of  Emerson's  thought,  for  it  is  the  most 
complete  statement  of  Emerson's  religious  beliefs  made 
during  his  later  years.  Moreover,  it  appears  substantially 
as  Emerson  delivered  it,  and  has  not  been,  like  most  of  his 
later  essays,  rearranged  or  cut  by  his  biographer  or  his  son. 

In  reprinting  the  reports  the  punctuation  has  been  mod- 
ernized, and  obvious  misspellings  have  been  corrected.  In 
places  where  it  is  very  evident  that  the  reporter  did  not 
quote  Emerson  exactly  or  did  not  merely  select  "Emersoni- 
ana,"  marks  of  parenthesis  have  been  added  to  the  text,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  not  be  baffled  by  a  sudden  change 
of  tense  or  transition  from  the  first  to  the  third  person.  All 
references  to  Emerson's  writings  in  the  notes  are  made  to 
the  Centenary  Edition  of  his  Works  and  to  the  ten-volume 
edition  of  his  Journals. 


The  editor  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  assist- 
ance received  from  Professor  Jay  B.  Hubbell,  Professor 
Paull  P.  Baum,  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Anderson,  members  of 
the  English  Department  of  Duke  University. 
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[This  lecture  was  delivered  by  Emerson  as  the  first  in  his  series  on 
"American  Life"  on  November  27,  1864,  and  was  reported  in  The 
Commonwealth  for  December  3,  of  the  same  year,  with  the  title  "Edu- 
cation." The  title  given  above  is  the  one  which  appears  in  the  pros- 
pectuses of  the  series  published  in  several  Boston  newspapers.  On 
September  27,  1861,  Emerson  had  lectured  on  "Education"  at  Yar- 
mouth, Massachusetts ;  and  from  the  report  given  by  J.  E.  Cabot  in  his 
Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Boston,  1889,  n,  782-783),  it  ap- 
pears that  some  of  the  material  used  then  may  have  been  included  in 
the  present  discourse.  As  the  notes  will  indicate,  only  a  few  of  the 
sentences  printed  here  are  to  be  found  in  the  lecture  on  "Education" 
prepared  by  Cabot  for  publication  in  the  volume  entitled  Lectures 
and  Biographical  Sketches,  which  first  appeared  in  1883.  Contempo- 
rary newspaper  reports  inform  us  that  the  Melodeon,  the  hall  in  which 
Emerson  lectured,  was  "well  filled"  by  an  audience  in  which  "the  in- 
tellectual cultivation  and  literary  eminence"  of  Boston  were  liberally 
represented;  and  that  the  discourse  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  the  delivery.] 

1  congratulate  my  countrymen  on  the  good  omens  of 
the  hour.  I  congratulate  them  that  a  great  proportion  of 
mankind,  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  have  given  their  de- 
cision, in  unmistakable  tones,  in  favor  of  social  and  statute 
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order — that  a  nation  shall  be  a  nation,  and  refuses  to  hold 
its  existence  on  the  tenure  of  a  casual  rencontre  of  passengers 
who  meet  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  or  at  a  railroad  station, 
or  at  a  picnic,  held  by  no  bonds,  but  meeting  and  parting  at 
their  pleasure ;  that  a  nation  shall  not  be  trifled  with,  but  in- 
volves interests  so  dear  and  so  vast  that  it  is  an  intolerable 
crime  to  treat  them  with  levity ;  that  it  shall  be  held  binding 
as  marriage,  binding  as  contracts  of  property,  binding  as 
laws  which  guard  the  life  and  honor  of  the  citizen.  The  peo- 
ple, after  the  most  searching  canvass  and  discussion  of  every 
part  of  the  subject,  have  decided  that  the  unity  of  the  nation 
shall  be  held  by  force  against  the  forcible  attempt  of  parties 
to  break  it.  What  gives  the  greatest  weight  to  this  decision 
is,  that  it  has  been  made  by  a  people  sobered  by  the  calami- 
ties of  the  war,  the  sacrifice  of  life,  the  waste  of  property, 
the  burden  of  taxes,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  result.  They 
protest  in  arms  against  the  levity  of  any  small  or  any  nu- 
merous minority  of  citizens  or  states  proceeding  by  stealth 
or  violence  to  disrupt  the  nation.  They  do  not  decide  that  if 
a  part  of  the  nation,  from  geographical  necessities,  or  from 
irreconcilable  interests,  or  the  protection  of  trade,  desires 
separation,  no  such  separation  can  be.  Doubtless  in  some 
circumstances  it  might,  because  the  paramount  interest  of 
one  part  to  separate  would  come  to  be  the  interest  and  good 
will  of  the  other  part.  But,  at  all  events,  it  shall  not  be  done 
in  a  corner.  Not  by  stealth,  not  by  violence,  but  as  a  solemn 
act,  with  all  the  forms,  with  all  deliberation,  with  the  clearest 
exposition  of  the  opinion  of  the  entire  population  concerned, 
and  with  mutual  guarantees  and  compensations.What  chap- 
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ters  of  instruction  has  not  the  war  opened?  It  has  cost  us 
how  many  valuable  lives,  but  it  has  made  many  lives  valuable 
that  were  not  so  before,1  through  the  start  and  expansion  it 
has  given.  It  has  taught  selfish  old  men  the  noblest  liberality. 
It  has  taught  young  men  the  last  devotion.  The  journals  say 
every  day  it  has  demoralized  many  rebel  regiments  ;  but  also 
it  has  moralized  many  of  our  regiments.  What  think  you  of 
its  effect  on  Maryland,  on  Tennessee,  on  Missouri,  on  the 
border  free  states?  It  has  added,  more  than  that,  a  vast  en- 
largement to  every  house,  to  every  heart. 

Every  one  of  these  millions  was  a  petty  shop-keeper, 
farmer,  mechanic  or  scholar,  driving  his  separate  affair, 
letting  all  the  rest  alone  if  they  would  let  him  alone,  abstain- 
ing from  reading  the  newspapers  because  their  mean  tidings 
disgraced  him  and  froze  him  into  selfishness.  But  in  every 
one  of  these  houses  now  an  American  map  hangs,  unrolled, 
daily  studied.  The  citizen  knows  every  town,  river,  plain, 
and  hill,  and  that  map  on  the  house-wall  is  only  the  symbol 
that  the  whole  country  is  added  to  his  thought.  He  is  a  stu- 
dent of  the  condition,  means,  and  future  of  this  continent. 
I  need  not  go  over  the  statistics  of  the  country.  I  know  those 
colossal  lines  are  printed  on  your  brain.  I  often  think,  when 
we  are  reproached  with  brag  by  the  peoples  of  a  small  home- 
territory,  like  the  English,  that  ours  is  only  the  gait  and 
bearing  of  a  tall  boy  by  the  side  of  small  boys.  They  are 
jealous  and  quick-sighted  about  their  inches.  The  lines  of 
land  subject  to  one  statute  law  here  are  almost  astronomi- 
cal measures,  containing  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the 
1  Cf .  Emerson's  Journals,  x,  105. 
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planet.  These  grand  material  dimensions  cannot  suggest  a 
dwarfish  policy.  Indeed,  everything  this  side  the  water  in- 
spires large  prospective  action.  America  means  opportu- 
nity, freedom,  power ;  and  very  naturally,  when  these  in- 
stincts are  not  supported  by  educated  mental  and  moral 
training,  they  run  into  the  grandiose,  into  exaggeration, 
and  vaporing.  This  is  odious  but  inevitable.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  great  Republic  are  taxed  with  rudeness  and  super- 
ficiality. It  was  said  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  that  his  gait 
was  becoming  enough  in  a  king,  but  in  a  private  man  would 
have  been  an  insufferable  strut.  And  yet,  let  us  call  bad 
manners  by  the  right  name.  I  think  the  genius  of  this  coun- 
try has  marked  out  her  true  policy.  Opportunity — doors 
wide  open — every  port  open ;  if  I  could  have  it,  free  trade 
with  all  the  world,  without  toll  or  custom-house ;  invitation 
as  we  now  make  to  every  nation,  to  every  race  and  skin — 
white  man,  red  man,  yellow  man,  and  black  man ;  hospital- 
ity, a  fair  field,  and  equal  laws  to  all.  Let  them  compete,  and 
success  to  the  strongest,  who  are  always,  at  last,  the  wisest 
and  best.  The  land  is  wide  enough,  the  soil  has  bread  enough, 
for  all.2  America  offers  the  largest  hospitality — offers  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  prairie  to  every  son  of  Adam  who  will 
sit  down  upon  it :  then,  on  easy  conditions,  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship, and  education  for  his  children ;  and  in  this  spirit  is 
our  power. 

I  know  that  all  do  not  think  precisely  as  we  do  here  in  the 
Northern  states.  I  know  that  our  schools  are  reproached  as 

2  The  preceding  three  sentences  appear  in  "The  Fortune  of  the  Re- 
public" (xi,  541). 
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nurseries  of  vice,  bloating  our  own  conceit,  sharpening  our 
wits  in  trade,  and  even,  in  some  bad  cases,  making  a  more 
accomplished  and  dangerous  rogue.  I  reply,  "Let  us  stick 
to  our  school."  If  we  have  only  that  little,  we  will  cleave  to 
that  little,  and  make  it  more.  It  is  our  lot  in  the  urn.  Cling 
to  this  despised  common  school.  Let  the  state  say,  "We 
have  not  the  fertile  prairie,  the  prolific  Southern  sun,  the 
gold  of  California,  the  copper  of  Michigan,  the  coal  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  oil" ;  but  this  one  point  of  plain  duty 
we  have — to  educate  every  soul.  Every  native  and  every 
foreign  child  that  is  cast  on  our  coast  shall  be  taught,  at 
the  public  cost,  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  at  last  the 
ripest  results  of  art  and  science. 

Education  has  two  offices.  The  first  is  the  careful  expla- 
nation of  elements.  Cadmus  brought  the  twenty-two  or 
twenty-four  Phoenician  letters  to  Greece.3  They  were  called 
"the  black  daughters  of  Cadmus."  These  are  the  materials 
of  that  complex  structure,  so  vast,  so  ancient,  so  energetic, 
which  we  call  literature.  These  characters,  drawn  in  snow 
and  sand,  then  in  pigment,  are  the  custodians  of  the  divine 
commandments,  of  the  laws  of  states,  of  history,  of  science, 
of  all  happy  thoughts  and  sweet  melodies.  All  multiplica- 
tion tables,  all  astronomical  facts,  all  rules  of  navigation, 
all  Bibles,  creeds,  Homer,  Shakespeare,  must  all  go  but  for 
these.  Take  away  this  petty  contrivance,  and  not  only  the 
power  of  genius  to  perpetuate  itself  is  gone,  but  the  bonds 


3  The  ancient  tradition  was  that  Cadmus  brought  sixteen  letters  from 
Phoenicia  to  Greece,  to  which  Palamedes  subsequently  added  four 
more,  and  Simonides,  at  a  still  later  period,  four  others. 
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that  hold  a  nation  together,  the  laws  and  traditions  that 
make  unity  and  permanency,  are  a  rope  of  sand ;  memory  is 
lost,  and  instead  of  a  spiritual  nation,  you  have  a  tribe  of 
dirty  savages,  extemporizing  life  from  hand  to  mouth.  That 
is  the  entering  wedge.  Letter  by  letter,  syllable  by  syllable, 
the  child  learns  to  read,  and  in  due  time  can  convey  to  the 
domestic  circle  the  sense  of  Shakespeare.4  That  is  the  first 
office  of  education. 

The  second  is  incessant  drill  and  practice  in  applying 
those  elements.  We  have,  out  of  the  early  ages,  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ  nearly,  a  sentence  from  a  Chinese  legis- 
lator.5 "In  all  things,"  he  said,  "success  depends  on  pre- 
vious preparation,  and  without  such  preparation  there  is 
sure  to  be  failure."  God  sends  into  a  quiet  house  a  young 
soul,  a  thought ;  a  thought  that  is  not  met ;  looking  for 
something  which  is  not  there,  but  which  ought  to  be  there. 
He  makes  desperate  attempts  to  explain  himself,  to  invoke 
the  aid  and  consent  of  bystanders.  Baffled  still  for  want  of 
language  and  method  to  convey  his  meaning,  he  conceives 
that  though  not  in  this  house  or  town,  yet  in  some  other 
house  or  town  is  the  wise  master  who  can  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  rules  and  instruments  to  execute  his  will.  This 
is  the  old  experience — Genius  seeking  its  master.  Not  seek- 
ing the  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  Salamanca,  of  Oxford, 
but  Socrates  seeking  Anaxagoras,  and  Plato,  Socrates,  and 
Aristotle,  Plato.  This  is  the  seeker  whom  we  find,  not  in  one 
department,  in  one  art  or  science,  but  in  all;  not  in  one 

4  This  sentence  appears  in  the  essay  on  "Education"  included  in  Lec- 
tures and  Biographical  Sketches  (x,  147). 

5  Confucius. 
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house,  but  in  all  houses.  This  is  the  seeker,  intoxicated  with 
a  beauty  he  cannot  define  or  express ;  this  is  the  divine  sav- 
age, with  a  terrible  secret,  which  tears  him,  which  leaves 
him  no  rest.  This  is  the  pathetic  experience  of  all  youth.  Al- 
ways genius  seeks  genius — desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
able  to  find  those  who  can  lend  it  aid.6  Enthusiasm  and  drill 
are  the  two  elements ;  one  nature  must  give ;  the  college 
never  can. 

But  the  knowledge  already  existing  in  the  minds  of 
trained  persons  is  indispensable  and  must  be  had.  To  secure 
this  to  the  young  is  the  aim  and  theory  of  the  college.  A  col- 
lege is  a  society  of  experts — of  men  selected  for  their  skill 
each  in  one  department  of  art.  The  college  was  to  be  the 
nurse  of  human  genius,  but,  although  every  young  man  is 
born  with  some  determination  in  his  nature  as  a  potential 
genius,  and  is  at  last  to  be  one,  it  is  in  most  obstructed  and 
delayed,  and  whatever  they  may  hereafter  become,  their 
senses  are  now  opened  in  advance  of  their  minds.  These 
young  men  come  in  numbers  to  the  college,  few  brilliant 
minds ;  and  the  teaching  comes  to  be  arranged  for  these 
many,  and  not  for  those  few.  Hence  instruction  seems  to 
require  skilful  tutors,  an  accurate  and  systematic  mind, 
rather  than  the  ardent  and  inventive  master.  Besides,  men 
of  genius  are  eccentric,  want  control,  are  irritable,  uncer- 
tain, explosive,  solitary — not  men  of  the  world,  not  good 
for  every-day  uses.7  At  all  events,  it  happens  that  genius,  if 

6  This  sentence  appears  in  the  essay  on  "Education"  included  in  Lec- 
tures and  Biographical  Sketches  (x,  147). 

7  The  preceding  four  sentences  appear  in  the  essay  on  "Education" 
included  in  Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketches  (x,  150). 
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it  is  rare  in  students,  is  rare  in  the  chairs.  But  nothing  can 
be  so  important  as  severity  of  training.  It  is  better  to  teach 
the  child  and  the  youth  arithmetic  and  Latin  grammar  than 
rhetoric  or  moral  philosophy,  because  these  require  exacti- 
tude and  performance.8  It  is  made  certain  in  lessons  like 
these  that  the  lesson  is  mastered,  and  that  power  of  per- 
formance is  worth  more  than  the  knowledge.  He  can  learn 
anything  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  know,  now  that 
the  power  to  learn  is  secured.  As  mechanics  say,  when  one 
has  learned  the  use  of  the  tools  it  is  easy  to  work  at  a  new 
craft.  Hence,  the  general  agreement  to  devote  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  of  the  young  to  the  science  of  numbers. 

(Mr.  Emerson  then  spoke  of  some  defects,  as  he  thought, 
in  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  at  our  colleges,  refer- 
ring particularly  to  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  higher 
mathematics,  which,  to  a  large  majority  of  the  students,  are 
distasteful  and  wearisome.9)  I  wish  (said  he)  that  in  the  time 
that  is  opening  before  us  the  breath  of  America  should  blow 
through  all  these  arrangements,  that  everything  personal 
and  routinary'  should  yield  to  the  most  wide  and  universal 
benefit;  that  the  professor  shall  prove  his  claims  to  his 
chair ;  the  scholar  shall  prove  his  claims  to  every  step  of 
advancement ;  the  student  shall  by  his  merits  make  good  his 
claims  to  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  access  to  still 
higher  instruction  in  such  departments  as  he  prefers ;  the 
class  shall  have  a  certain  share  in  the  election  of  the  pro- 

8  This  sentence  appears  in  the  essay  on  "Education"  included  in  Lec- 
tures and  Biographical  Sketches  (x,  147). 

9  Cf.  Journals,  x,  36ff.   for   Emerson's   hostility  to  mathematics   in 
colleges. 
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fessor,  if  only  this,  to  making  their  attendance  on  his  lec- 
tures voluntary.  If  the  Norsemen  were  to  choose  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  or  oratory,  in  their  fashion,  they  would  take  out 
of  the  street  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  young  men,  and  shut 
up  the  candidates  with  them,  and  he  who  could  get  their  ear 
after  a  certain  number  of  hours,  or  get  the  ear  of  the  great- 
est number  of  this  gang,  should  be  professor.  I  wish  that  the 
democratic  sense  which  abides  in  this  country  would  act 
upon  all  these  departments  in  our  education.  Mr.  George 
Borrow  might  have  claims  to  the  chair  of  modern  lan- 
guages; Mr.  Elihu  Burritt  might  prove  his  title.10  There 
should  be  competition  for  every  professor's  chair.  Show 
your  credentials,  as  Ericsson  or  George  Steers  or  Rarey  or 
Murphy  show  theirs.11  Mr.  Professor  of  Entomology,  how 
shall  we  deal  with  the  curculio,12  with  the  canker-worm,  the 
yellows  in  the  peach,  and  so  on?  Democracy,  and  even  phil- 
anthropy are  said  to  be  cloaks  for  spite ;  but  one  relief 
against  the  invidiousness  of  superior  position  is  superior 
performance  ;  for  while  you  do  that  which  no  other  man  can 
do,  every  man  is  a  willing  spectator. 

10  An  entry  in  Emerson's  Journals  for  December,  1862  (ix,  471),  indi- 
cates his  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Borrow.  Elihu  Burrit  (1810- 
1879)  was  known  during  his  day  as  "the  learned  blacksmith"  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  thirty-two  languages. 

11  John  Ericsson  (1803-1890)  perfected  the  caloric  engine  used  in 
steamships.  In  1861  he  planned  and  equipped  the  Monitor.  George 
Steers  (1820-1856)  designed  the  yacht  America,  which  won  the 
championship  of  the  world  in  1851.  John  S.  Rarey  (1828-1866)  was 
a  celebrated  horsetamer.  In  March,  1861,  Emerson  had  witnessed  an 
exhibition  of  his  skill  {Journals,  ix,  318).  Henry  C.  Murphy  (1810- 
1882)  gained  recognition  as  a  lawyer  and  editor.  In  1852  he  was 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

12  A  Linnsean  genus  of  snout  beetles  or  weevils. 
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I  hope  the  democratic  genius  of  this  country  will  use  a 
certain  courage  in  this  matter,  a  jealousy  of  old  traditions, 
a  belief  in  mother-wit,  a  belief  that  the  world  is  always  equal 
to  itself,  and  will  know  how  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this 
hour  with  the  ability  of  this  hour.  What  extraordinary 
hints,  if  we  were  not  too  proud  to  look  there,  we  might  draw 
from  the  menagerie  and  the  circus  !  I  have  not  seen  that  any 
of  our  colleges  have  bestowed  on  Mr.  Rarey  the  diploma  of 
Doctor  of  Laws ;  yet  what  excuse  have  we,  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Mr.  Rarey's  treatment  of  the  horse,  for  the  use  of 
brute  force  any  longer  with  the  rider  or  the  horse !  He  has 
turned  a  new  leaf  in  civilization,  and  I  think  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts  would  not  take  an  unwise  step 
if  they  should  engage  that  master  to  go  to  each  college  and 
teachers'  convention  in  the  state  and  exhibit  his  pupils  and 
explain  his  treatment.  What  extension,  what  novelty  in  his 
fundamental  maxim  that  he  who  would  deal  with  a  horse 
must  know  neither  fear  nor  anger !  When  I  saw  his  perform- 
ance I  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  a  sort  of  iEsop's  fable, 
and  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  very  sly  satirist;  that  he 
must  know  and  feel  what  sarcastic  lessons  he  was  reading 
schools  and  universities,  while  he  pretended  to  be  thinking 
only  of  stables.  Mr.  Rarey  knows  horses  and  likes  them.  It 
is  his  good  will  makes  his  insight.  The  horses  see  that  he  is  a 
solid  good  fellow,  up  to  all  their  ways,  and  a  little  better 
than  they  are  in  their  own  way.13  The  schoolmaster  or  the 


13  A  report  of  this  lecture  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser for  November  28, 1864,  commented  on  the  "tone  of  quiet  humor" 
with  which  Emerson  alluded  to  the  horsetamer's  art. 
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professor  must  stand  in  as  real  relation  to  his  pupils.  The 
boy  must  feel  that  he  is  not  an  old  pedant,  but  was  a  boy 
once,  and  can  heartily  sympathize  with  the  games  and  joys 
of  youth. 

(Mr.  Emerson  next  spoke  of  the  danger  from  the  influence 
of  wealth  in  our  colleges,  which  had  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
standard  of  scholarship  and  to  repress  enthusiasm  and 
genius.  The  general  experience  was  that  colleges  hate  gen- 
iuses, just  as  convents  hate  saints,14  and  just  as  old  govern- 
ments hate  patriots.  Against  this  turn  for  pleasure,  for 
idleness  and  for  ease,  he  hoped  the  national  genius  would 
know  how  to  find  a  remedy  in  giving  honor  to  labor  and  self- 
help,  and  requiring  such  in  the  youth  of  the  nation.)  The  col- 
lege has  to  counteract  the  frivolous  influences  of  the  day. 
College  is  fashionable,  and  young  men  bring  to  it  the  folly 
and  indolence  of  cities.  The  greatest  benefit  of  the  Eton 
school,  says  the  report  in  an  English  blue  book,  is  the  seren- 
ity and  repose  of  character  which  it  gives  to  its  graduates, 
and  which,  as  the  document  says,1^  without  intent  of  irony, 
is  a  well-known  trait  of  the  character  of  the  English  gentle- 
men. The  good  results  of  the  church  and  the  university 
ought  to  be  counterbalancing  to  the  evil  influences  of  poli- 
tics and  trade — but  as  affairs  now  stand,  both  college  and 
church  take  toll  from  the  city,  instead  of  dictating  their  own 
laws  to  it. 

The  student  should  leave  the  college  an  armed  and  com- 
plete man.  It  was  a  redeeming  trait  told  of  the  Sophists  of 

14  Cf.  the  chapter  on  Universities  in  English  Traits  (v,  212). 

15  By  S.  Hawtrey,  Provost  of  Eton  (cf.  Journals,  x,  46). 
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Athens,  that  they  made  their  own  clothes  and  shoes.  Learn 
to  harness  a  horse,  to  row  a  boat,  to  camp  down  in  the  woods, 
to  cook  your  supper.  I  chanced  to  be  at  West  Point,  and 
after  hearing  an  examination  of  the  scientific  classes  I  went 
into  the  barracks.  The  chambers  were  in  perfect  order,  the 
mattresses  on  the  iron  camp-beds  rolled  up  as  if  ready  for 
removal.  I  asked  the  first  cadet,  "Who  makes  your  bed?" 
"I  do."  "Who  fetches  you  water?"  "I  do."  "Who  blacks 
your  shoes?"  "I  do."  These  are  the  first  steps  to  power. 
Learn  of  David  Hume,  learn  of  Samuel  Johnson,  that  it  is 
the  primary  duty  of  the  man  of  thought  to  secure  his  inde- 
pendence.16 These  times  of  ours  are  serious  and  full  of 
calamity,  but  all  times  are  essentially  alike.  As  soon  as  there 
is  life  there  is  danger. 

Why  do  we  always  coast  on  the  surface  and  never  touch 
the  interior — not  by  science,  which  is  surface  still,  but  by 
poetry?17  The  imagination  should  be  trained  and  tutored 
like  the  understanding.  There  should  be  a  professor  of 
Shakespeare  in  our  colleges,  as  Boccaccio  was  appointed  in 
Florence  to  lecture  on  Dante.  Students  should  be  educated 
not  only  in  intelligence  of,  but  in  sympathy  with,  the  great 
poets.  Let  us  have  these  warblings,  as  well  as  logarithms. 
That  college  rank  does  not  determine  much  is  now  gener- 
ally understood.  It  does  not  last  but  one  or  two  years,  and 
may  probably  be  completely  reversed  in  ten,  the  upper  be- 

16  In  June,  1863,  Emerson  went  to  West  Point  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Cf.  Journals, 
tx,  517  and  "The  Man  of  Letters"  (Works,  x,  251),  where  the  passage 
above  also  appears. 

17  This  sentence  appears  in  the  lecture  on  "Education"  included  in 
Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketches  (x,  134). 
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coming  the  lower.18  This  principle  is  appreciated  even  in 
college ;  and  in  the  societies  and  clubs  there  the  precedence 
in  rank  and  office  is  given  not  to  scholarship,  but  to  the 
qualities  of  manliness  which  go  deeper. 

There  are  favorable  auguries  to  be  drawn  from  the  edu- 
cational tendencies  of  the  day,  in  New  England  especially, 
and  also  throughout  the  North,  and  in  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, as  manifested  in  the  gifts  everywhere  being  offered 
to  learning,  the  appropriations  of  town  meetings  and  state 
legislatures  to  educational  institutions,  the  foundation  of 
schools  for  specialties  of  instruction,  agricultural  colleges, 
etc. 

(In  conclusion,  Mr.  Emerson  urged  the  importance,  in 
these  days,  of  shaking  churches,  of  bringing  the  minds  of 
young  men  seriously  to  the  laws  that  never  change.)  I  would 
have  them  see  the  eternal  through  the  transitory.  Bring 
Zeno,  Socrates  and  Antoninus  in,  and  every  brave  and 
heroic  counsellor  of  the  human  heart.  I  would  have  the  stu- 
dent know  that  no  cheating,  no  coaching,  no  cramming  for 
exhibition  or  for  rank,  can  be  of  any  use.  Only  simple  abil- 
ity, only  honest  knowing,  has  any  lasting  value.  The  men 
and  women  of  your  time — the  circle  of  your  friends,  em- 
ployers— your  country,  your  condition,  the  invisible  world, 
are  your  interrogators;  and  the  questions  they  put  are: 
What  are  you  ?  What  do  you  ?  What  is  your  talent  ?  What 
is  your  contribution  to  the  common  weal  ?  Can  you  obtain 
your  wish?  Is  there  method  in  your  consciousness  ?  Can  you 

18  Emerson  at  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1821  stood 
number  thirty  in  a  class  of  fifty-nine. 
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see  tendency  in  your  life?  Can  you  help  any  soul?  What  is 
it  you  exist  to  say?  From  the  tendency  of  late  movements 
in  this  country,  it  looks  as  if  the  fullest  extension  was  to  be 
given  to  this  public  culture ;  and  as  appetite  grows  by  feed- 
ing, the  next  generation  will  vote  for  their  children,  not  a 
"dame  school,"  nor  Latin  school,  but  the  university — a 
complete  training  in  all  letters  and  sciences,  in  all  the  useful 
and  all  the  fine  arts. 
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[This  lecture  was  delivered  by  Emerson  on  December  4, 1864,  and  was 
reported  in  The  Commonwealth  for  December  10,  of  the  same  year. 
Most  of  the  material  included  in  it  was  used  by  Cabot  in  preparing 
the  essay  on  "Social  Aims"  for  publication  in  the  volume  entitled 
Letters  and  Social  Aims,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1875. 
From  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for  December  5,  1864,  we  learn 
that  the  discourse  was  "quite  short,  occupying  less  than  an  hour,  and 
was  evidently  considerably  condensed  from  the  manuscript."  The 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  referring  to  the  same  matter,  observed: 
"Mr.  Emerson  generally  does  not  so  much  end  a  lecture,  as  break  off 
at  some  point  of  it,  and  this  was  the  case  particularly  last  evening."  ] 

Wh  o  does  not  delight  in  fine  manners  ?  Their  charm  can- 
not be  overstated.  Hans  Andersen's  story  of  the  cobweb 
cloth,  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible,  woven  for  the  garment  of  a 
king,  must  mean  manners.1  Manners  are  greater  than  laws  ; 
by  their  delicate  nature  they  fortify  themselves  with  an  im- 
passable wall  of  defence.  Who  teaches  manners  but  the 
aunts2  and  grandmothers  who  surround  the  child  in  the 

1  See  the  tale  entitled  "The  Emperor's  New  Clothes." 

2  Emerson  very  probably  had  in  mind  the  training  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  own  aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emerson. 
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cradle,  making  him  the  monarch  of  a  little  court  of  worship- 
ping feminine  retainers.   He  is  gracious  when  they  are  rev- 
erent, amiable  when  they  flatter,  and  so  his  manners  are 
formed  to  correspond  with  theirs. 

Nature  is  the  best  posture-master.  The  awkward  man  is 
graceful  when  he  is  asleep,  and  children  at  play  or  at  rest 
present  shifting  attitudes  fit  for  artists  to  study.  When  a 
man  meets  his  fitting  mate  society  begins.  While  one  man 
pins  us  to  the  wall,  with  another  we  walk  among  the  stars. 
Life  is  short,  but  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy.  It  is  an 
excellent  Quaker  custom  of  having  a  pause  of  silent  prayer 
before  meat,  interposing  a  moment  of  reflection  between  the 
turmoil  of  life  and  the  social  intercourse  of  the  dinner-table. 
A  man  should  study  ever  to  keep  cool ;  he  makes  his  inferiors 
his  superiors  by  heat.  The  main  point  of  conversation  is  to 
state  one's  own  opinion  without  exaggeration  or  platitude. 

Laughter  is  indicative  of  character.  How  often  is  nature, 
hidden  elsewhere,  betrayed  by  a  laugh ;  the  Choctaw  or  the 
Negro  element,  sedulously  concealed  except  in  this  feature, 
will  betray  itself  in  the  loud  squeal  of  merriment  which 
salutes  a  jest.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some 
wits  in  whose  presence  the  savage  must  break  out  of  a  man 
in  laughter  at  any  cost. 

Dress  is  also  indicative.  The  king  or  the  general  does  not 
need  a  fine  coat.  The  commanding  person  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  such  things.  But  if  a  man  wants  confidence 
and  aplomb,  it  may  be  wise  economy  for  him  to  go  to  a  good 
shop  for  his  costume,  and  then  he  may  go  gaily  into  circles 
where  he  would  not  otherwise  venture,  and  bear  himself  con- 
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fidently  in  discussions  in  which  he  could  else  have  no  part. 

Social  enjoyment  requires  one  or  two  companions,  related 
by  ties  of  the  mind  or  the  heart.  Every  boy,  every  girl,  every 
man,  is  discontented  if  he  does  not  have  fit  associates.  The 
true  description  of  man  or  woman  is  that  he  or  she  is  a  seeker 
for  a  friend. 

The  exclusiveness  of  society  is  the  true  invitation.  Ideal 
society  doubles  the  value  of  life  to  every  one ;  its  exclusive- 
ness justifies  to  each  the  jealousy  with  which  the  doors  are 
kept.  Once  admitted,  the  individual  prizes  the  rules,  and 
justifies  the  probation  which  excluded  him  so  long.  The 
instant  merit  has  made  itself  manifest  so  as  to  be  discovered 
by  any  one,  all  rush  to  meet  it,  and  welcome  the  newcomer 
with  unfeigned  joy. 

The  hunger  for  company  is  keen ;  it  should  be  discrimi- 
nating. The  great  fault  of  our  social  custom  is  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  our  calls  and  visits.  To  inflict  anyone  with  a  com- 
pulsory interview  of  more  than  ten  minutes  indicates  a  crude 
state  of  civilization.  Never  should  a  call  be  prolonged  over 
this  limit,  unless  a  request  is  made  by  the  visited,  or  permis- 
sion expressly  asked  by  the  visitor.  Especially  is  this  needed 
reform  palpable  in  Washington,  where  an  insignificant  in- 
dividual may  trespass  on  a  nation's  time.  There  would  be 
inconvenience  in  strictness,  but  there  is  much  more  in  the 
lack  of  it. 

The  consideration  in  which  riches  are  held  among  us  is 

possibly  not  without  meaning  and  right.   It  is  a  testimony 

of  the  belief  that  wealth  is  essentially  a  test  of  merit.    In 

America  it  is  the  general  conviction  of  mature  minds  that 
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every  young  man  of  ordinary  faculties  and  habits  can  ob- 
tain a  good  estate,  and  in  such  season  as  to  enjoy  as  well  as 
to  transmit  it.  The  numerous  failures  in  our  business  com- 
munity are  no  argument  against  this,  for  many  trip  where 
one  falls.  Our  country  gives  great  opportunities  for  wealth, 
not  less  than  for  education,  in  the  immensity  of  its  territory 
and  the  mineral  subterranean  wealth  of  every  region.  The 
histoid  of  any  settlement  is  an  illustration  of  the  whole — 
first,  the  emigrant's  camp,  then  the  group  of  log  cabins, 
then  the  cluster  of  white  wooden  towns — to  the  eye  of  the 
European  traveller  as  ephemeral  as  the  tents  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  swift  succession — and  almost  as  soon  followed 
by  the  brick  and  granite  cities,  which  in  another  country 
would  stand  for  centuries,  but  which  here  must  soon  give 
place  to  the  enduring  marble. 

Every  human  society  wants  to  be  mastered  by  men  of 
superior  ability.  Every  race  and  region  has  its  own  method 
of  obtaining  the  end.  In  Europe  the  mode  adopted  is  by 
having  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  this  is  of  late  years  an 
institution  on  its  trial,  and  with  its  shaking  foundations 
daily  more  manifest,  as  it  is  seen  that  the  hero  does  not 
always  have  heroic  children,  and  is  still  less  likely  to  have 
heroic  grandchildren. 

With  many  woes,  Slavery  has  the  advantage  of  a  genuine 
test  of  merit  and  value  in  its  manner  of  appraisal  of  men. 
From  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  buys  a  good  field 
hand ;  a  skilful  carpenter  or  other  mechanic  sells  for  twelve 
or  twenty  hundred ;  beauty,  of  course,  brings  its  own  fancy 
price,  for  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  love.  How 
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great  sums  would  not  have  been  given  in  Rome  for  an  accom- 
plished clerk,  a  secretary  in  whom  his  proprietor  might  re- 
pose confidence.  We  are  not  told  the  prices  of  Epictetus,  of 
JSsop,  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture — perhaps  it  was  not  a 
good  market  day.3 

""  We  need  not  fear  for  the  underplaced  man — he  will  find 
his  own  level.  It  is  for  the  overplaced  that  we  should  have 
misgivings.  In  the  caucus  men  ask,  "Is  he  Republican,  or  is 
he  Democrat?"  Then,  "Has  he  talents  and  ability?"  And 
then,  "Is  he  honest  and  to  be  trusted  ?" 
— -  These  affirmitavely  answered,  they  make  him  their  can- 
didate, cover  him  with  honor  and  success,  and  go  home  and 
tell  their  wives  what  a  good  thing  they  have  done,  forgetting 
to  ask  the  fourth  and  chief  question :  "Has  he  the  will,  the 
personal  force,  the  poWer,  to  assert  and  maintain  his 
position  ?" 

The  democratic  opening  of  all  avenues  to  all  is  the  fixed 
advantage  which  our  institutions  give,  the  solver  of  conceits. 
(He  hated  to  hear  the  assertion  that  our  government  ex- 
cludes the  highest  class,  as  in  New  York  we  are  told  that  the 
moment  a  man  enters  politics  he  loses  social  caste.  This  is 
absurd,  a  wretched  skepticism  on  its  face.  No  bar  can  pre- 
vent the  gentleman  in  our  society  from  giving  his  aid  to 
promote  the  general  advantage.  What  admirable  traits  are 
developed  in  our  town  meetings.  He  had  seen  the  internal 
politics  of  a  little  town  discussed  with  a  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity that  would  be  precious  in  a  city,  or  in  Washington.4 

3  The  idea  of  this  sentence  is  to  be  found  in  "Aristocracy"  (x,  49). 

4  For  an  expression  of  Emerson's  delight  with  the  "accumulated  viril- 
ity" of  several  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  Concord  who  attended  the 
town-meetings  see  Journals,  ix,  566-567. 
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He  was  so  purely  a  spectator  in  town  meetings  that  he 
claimed  to  take  as  impartial  a  view  of  their  characteristics 
as  an  observer  from  a  foreign  land.) 
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[This  lecture  was  delivered  by  Emerson  on  December  11,  1864,  and 
was  reported  in  The  Commonwealth  for  December  17,  of  the  same 
year.  The  bulk  of  the  material  included  in  it  was  used  by  Cabot  in 
two  separate  essays  in  the  volume  entitled  Letters  and  Social  Aims: 
"Resources"  (vn,  135-154)  and  "Inspiration"  (vn,  267-298).  From 
contemporary  newspaper  accounts  we  learn  that  a  large  audience 
gathered  to  hear  Emerson,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  evening  was 
"the  sloppiest,  most  slippery,  and  most  detestable"  of  the  year.] 

JVIen  are  all  inventors  sailing  forth  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. The  powers  and  resources  of  man  are  benefited  by 
the  observation  of  every  triumph  of  man  over  nature,  by 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  that  wisdom  is  better  than 
strength.  A  hopeless  spirit  puts  out  the  eyes.  Skepticism  is 
slow  suicide.  This  world  belongs  to  the  energetic.  There  is 
always  a  way  for  everything  that  is  desirable. 

Armed  with  his  machinery  man  can  dive,  can  fly,  can  see 
atoms  like  a  gnat;  he  can  peer  into  Uranus  with  his  tele- 
scope, or  knock  down  cities  with  his  fists  of  gunpowder. 
When  we  think  of  the  resources  of  America  we  are  tempted 
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to  say,  with  the  old  writer,1  "The  golden  age  is  before,  not 
behind  us."  All  material  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  a  people 
who  have  facility  of  invention  and  practical  usefulness. 
Here  are  gold  mines  and  oil  fountains.  In  these  days  we  are 
reading  one  or  two  tracts  which  exhibit  very  clearly  the 
material  resources  of  our  country.  The  first  shows  that  in 
the  traffic  with  Europe  the  balance  is  still  in  our  favor,  not- 
withstanding our  war  among  ourselves.  The  other  is  based 
on  the  statistics  of  the  census,  and  shows,  among  other 
things,  that  our  little  state  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  little 
more  than  a  million  of  people,  does  the  work  with  her 
machinery  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  men. 

(Before  his  own  door  last  summer  were  proofs  of  the  same 
matter.  There  were  not  laborers  enough  in  the  little  town  to 
gather  the  abundant  growth  of  hay  which  covered  the  fields, 
and  only  the  mowing  machine  and  the  horse-rake  saved  it 
from  rotting  and  wasting  on  the  ground.  In  the  shoe  shop 
in  his  vicinity  he  asked,  "Why  do  these  boots  cost  so  much?" 
and  was  answered  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  price  of  the 
stock  as  the  scarcity  of  labor.  In  a  neighboring  town  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  have  gone  to  the  war,  of  whom  a 
hundred  are  shoemakers.  How,  then,  can  boots  be  made 
cheaply  ?  The  answer  is  in  a  building  in  another  village  near 
by — Feltonville — where  he  learned  that  six  hundred  pairs 
of  shoes  per  day  were  made  there  by  patent  machines  won- 
derful to  see.) 

Linnaeus  did  great  service  in  his  country  by  pointing  out 
the  valuable  properties  of  herbs  and  the  utility  of  certain 
1  Saint-Simon. 
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insects.  In  this  country  we  want  a  remedy  for  the  ravages 
of  the  canker-worm  and  the  curculio.  Of  the  minor  states 
of  practical  wisdom  there  is  no  end.  The  city-bred  farmer 
who  took  his  calf  out  upon  the  lawn  to  show  his  friend  found 
it  impossible  to  get  him  back  again  till  the  servant  girl  came 
along  and  put  her  finger  in  his  mouth  and  led  him  readily.2 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  hero  who  benefits  mankind  so 
materially  as  the  natural  physician  and  surgeon.  In  the 
hands  of  the  discoverer  medicine  becomes  a  heroic  art.  No 
country  is  too  obscure,  no  village  too  small,  for  the  display 
and  appreciation  of  such  a  talent  as  his.  Wherever  life  is 
dear  he  is  a  demigod. 

(An  instance  in  point  was  found  in  the  cranberry  mead- 
ows of  the  regions  of  Cape  Cod.  Every  acre  of  soil  would 
bear  a  precious  harvest,  but  how  should  it  be  transported  ? 
A  hundred  miles  of  jolting  and  rubbing  would  make  the  fruit 
worthless.)  Can  we  then  enclose  each  separate  berry  in  an 
envelope  to  preserve  it  tenderly,  as  we  do  an  orange?  Yes, 
we  will ;  and  the  inventor  fills  his  barrel  only  partially  with 
berries  and  then  pumps  water  in  it,  and  so  every  berry 
floated  secure  in  its  perfect  liquid  envelope  across  the 
Atlantic  to  a  market. 

How  many  anecdotes  we  have  lately  read  of  the  salva- 
tion of  life  by  the  strength  of  the  strong  or  the  wit  of  the 
weak.  (He  had  a  little  book  describing  the  travels  in  Amer- 
ica of  a  French  gentleman  who  landed  in  New  Orleans  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  appears  to  have 
once  or  twice  had  his  life  in  danger  in  the  hands  of  the 
2  Emerson  himself  was  "the  city-bred  farmer"  (cf.  Journals,  ix,  42). 
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Indians.3)  Once  in  captivity  he  heard  the  savages  agree  to 
scalp  him.  "Would  you  have  my  scalp?"  said  he,  snatching 
off  a  little  periwig  which  he  wore.  "Then  here  it  is  for  you." 
Then  he  persuaded  them  he  was  a  great  medicine-man,  and 
that  it  would  be  unwise  in  them  to  kill  one  who  held  them  all 
in  his  heart,  parting  his  shirt  a  little  way,  and  letting  each 
warrior  in  turn  see  the  reflection  of  his  own  bronzed  face  in 
a  little  pocket  mirror  which  the  Frenchman  carried  hung 
round  his  neck.  He  assured  them  that  if  offended  he  could 
burn  up  their  rivers  and  forests,  taking  from  his  portman- 
teau a  little  white  brandy,  which  to  them  seemed  like  water, 
and  setting  fire  to  it ;  and  kindling  bits  of  wood  to  flame  with 
his  burning-glass.  By  these  and  other  arts  the  man  of  re- 
source overcame  them  with  admiration  so  that  they  withheld 
their  hands.  We  have  instances  of  great  orators  who  have 
addressed  a  turbulent  mob,  quieted,  charmed,  and  converted 
it.  What  could  they  against  a  pleasant  speech  or  a  pointed 
repartee?  What  can  a  poor  truckman,  hired  to  groan  and 
hiss,  do  when  a  speaker  makes  him  shake  with  laughter  so 
that  he  cannot  throw  his  egg?  Then,  too,  we  have  heard  of  a 
mob  being  speedily  dispersed  simply  by  sending  round  a 
contribution  box. 

Rising  from  lower  exploits  to  higher,  the  doctrine  of  re- 
sources carries  us  to  an  intellectual  sphere.  The  alternation 
of  employments  is  the  principle  of  the  mind.  When  the  mind 
emerges  exhausted  from  one  labor,  it  is  still  fresh  and  ready 

3  The  book  was  Nouveaux  Voyages  dans  I'Amerique  Septentrionale,  by 
N.  Bossu,  and  had  been  given  Emerson  by  Carlyle.  The  adventures 
which  Emerson  goes  on  to  describe  were  those  of  M.  Tissenet  (cf. 
Journals,  vm,  279). 
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for  another.  The  mind  wearied  with  mathematics  is  diverted 
by  history.  De  Quincey  tells  us  that  in  1815,  when  there  was 
great  eagerness  to  get  the  daily  news  from  France,  he  and 
Wordsworth  used  to  walk  out  miles  across  the  moors  to  meet 
the  coach,  and  Wordsworth  noticed  that  when  his  ear  was 
strained  with  the  utmost  attention  to  catch  the  first  notes 
of  the  newsman's  horn  through  the  quiet  night,  his  eye  was 
unusually  susceptible  to  the  rays  of  a  star.  (A  friend,  a  stu- 
dent and  writer,4  had  told  him  that  in  the  morning  he  was 
athletic  and  began  with  Hebrew ;  that  when  tired  with  the 
effort,  he  was  still  vigorous  enough  for  Greek ;  after  that 
good  for  history  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  afternoon  for 
poetry  and  the  journals.)  Good  life  in  the  country  needs  old 
clothes,  old  shoes  ;  and  for  some  purposes  it  is  not  an  advan- 
tage to  have  a  horse  too  strong  to  be  held  by  a  man  or  a 
pulley,  but  rather  one  who  will  stand  still  half  a  day  in  the 
pasture,  leaving  the  picnic  party  the  freedom  of  the  woods. 
(In  the  life  of  trees  and  vegetation  an  epitome  of  the  life  of 
man  may  be  studied,  and  in  it  he  could  find  something  better 
than  either  newspapers  or  politics.)  It  is  the  great  excellence 
of  beer  in  England  not  to  be  strong,  but  so  weak  that  one 
may  drink  much  of  it  in  warm  weather  without  injury.  We 
cannot  carry  on  inspiration  and  make  it  consecutive.  One 
day  there  is  no  electricity  in  the  air,  and  the  next  the  world 
bristles  with  sparks  like  a  cat's  back.  The  question  arises 
whether  these  intellectual  moods  are  at  all  within  control. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  best  of  them  are  the  least  under  control. 


4  N.  L.  Frothingham,  successor  to  Emerson's  father  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Boston. 
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(There  were  to  be  named  four  or  five  excitants,  invigora- 
tors  of  our  physical  and  mental  power  and  courage. 

First  he  would  place  sleep.)  We  are  prepared  for  thought 
by  sleep.  Health  is  the  first  muse,  and  sleep  is  the  condition 
to  produce  it.  After  sleep  the  world  seems  new  begun.  A  man 
is  exhausted,  spent  by  his  work,  starved,  prostrate ;  he  will 
not  lift  his  hand  to  save  his  life ;  he  sinks  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  presently  he  is  fresh,  he  is  vigorous,  ready  for  new  effort 
and  achievement.  There  is  also  another  phase  of  sleep,  more 
interesting  to  the  old  than  to  the  young.  As  the  diurnal,  so 
is  the  secular  benefit  of  sleep.  Like  the  daily  renovation  of 
responsibility,  so  the  faculties  sometimes  return  to  a  man's 
mind  after  years  of  sluggishness  and  seeming  decay. 

(Second  in  the  list  he  would  reckon  solitary  converse  with 
nature.)  Then  we  ejaculate  words  sweet  or  dreadful  as 
found  in  libraries.  But  solitude  of  nature  is  not  so  essential 
as  solitude  of  habit.  There  are  those  writers  who  are  shocked, 
not  inspired,  by  contact  with  nature.  William  Blake  said  the 
first  touch  of  nature  destroyed  his  inspiration,  and  George 
Sand  was  chilled  in  the  same  way.  In  summer  the  country 
inn,  in  winter  the  city  hotel  are  the  most  available  retreats 
for  the  thinker,  where  he  can  elude  the  distracting  respon- 
sibilities of  the  household,  and  be  not  disturbed  by  consider- 
ations of  heat,  or  cold,  or  time,  or  ceremony.  (We  may  envy 
the  scholar  whom  the  speaker  had  known,  who  could  sit  on  a 
curb  stone  in  State  Street,  put  up  his  back,  and  solve  his 
problems.  But  most  of  us  have  more  womanly  minds,  easily 
affected  by  outside  things.) 

Third,  whims  must  be  respected.  Even  a  steel  pen  is  a 
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nuisance  to  some  writers  —  and  we  have  seen  in  the  London 
papers  the  petition  signed  by  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
others  against  the  street  musicians  outside  the  door  of  the 
writers,  who  levied  blackmail  on  their  nervousness.  The 
experience  of  some  artists  has  led  them  to  prefer  the  barest 
chamber,  with  only  one  chair  and  the  implements  with  which 
to  work,  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  mountain-top,  the  sea- 
shore or  the  riverside,  where  there  was  equal  solitude  but 
more  to  see. 

(The  fourth  excitant  was  conversation — and  all  details 
of  this  topic,  so  varied  and  numerous,  he  would  pass  by  till 
another  occasion.) 

The  fifth  must  be  fact-books,5  which  all  geniuses  prize,  as 
antidotes  to  verbiage  and  false  statement,  which  are  much 
more  allied  to  poetry  than  many  books  that  are  written  in 
rhyme.  Every  book  is  worth  reading  which  sets  the  reader 
in  a  working  mood.  But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  our 
resources,  to  detect  or  to  repeat  the  influences  about  us,  to 
relate  what  it  is  that  brought  to  us  our  best  thoughts.  That 
day  is  best  which  gives  us  the  most  perceptions.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  chapter  of  resources,  which  include  not  only 
material  wealth,  but  the  capacities  of  intellect,  and  the 
power  of  virtue.   It  is  the  inventory  of  the  world. 


5  By  "fact-books"  Emerson  meant  commonplace  books  in  which  selec- 
tions from  various  writers  were  copied  out.  His  belief  in  their  stimu- 
lating power  was  shared  by  Thoreau  and  William  Ellery  Channing  of 
Concord,  who  have  left  us  several  specimens. 
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[This  lecture  was  delivered  by  Emerson  on  December  18,  1864,  and 
was  reported  in  The  Commonwealth  for  December  24,  of  the  same 
year.  Although  it  was  regarded  as  "perhaps  the  most  brilliant  essay" 
of  the  course,  it  was  not  printed  by  Emerson,  who,  however,  used  sev- 
eral of  its  sentences  in  other  lectures,  for  example,  "Social  Aims"  and 
"Clubs."  In  his  memoir  (n,  789)  Cabot  gives  a  short  resume  of  its 
contents.] 

/jlll  the  biographies  which  record  conversations — Plu- 
tarch, Xenophon,  Coleridge,  Haydon,  and  the  others — are 
fascinating,  and  so  far  as  true,  better  and  more  interesting 
than  formal  biographies.  The  real  source  of  all  biography 
is  the  confession  of  the  man  himself  to  somebody.  Only  so 
far  as  he  tells  his  secret  can  it  be  known. 

Seek  society.  Keep  your  friendships  in  repair.  Answer 
your  letters.  Meet  good-will  half-way.  All  good  men  excite 
each  other's  activity.  Better  things  are  said,  more  incisive, 
more  wit  and  insight  are  dropped  in  talk  and  forgotten  by 
the  speaker,  than  get  into  books.  We  have  not  learned  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  powers  of  our  companions. 
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The  experience  of  the  talker  is  the  experience  of  the 
orator.  The  problem  of  both  is  the  same ;  only  one  is  private, 
the  other,  public.  The  orator's  problem  is  to  make  a  poor, 
unpopular,  down-looking  cause — a  thin,  cold,  down-looking 
assembly — warm,  bright,  firm,  honorable,  proud,  popular, 
jubilant — the  one  great  cause  and  assembly  in  the  world. 
And  the  effect  of  every  good  converser  is,  from  poor  begin- 
nings, just  the  same.  Some  Frenchman  has  said  that  "Ora- 
tory is  the  art  of  saying  everything  without  being  put  in  the 
Bastile,  in  a  country  where  you  are  forbidden  to  say  any- 
thing." 

War  is  a  potent  tonic  to  conversation ;  it  reinforces  ob- 
servation and  restores  energy.  Politics,  parties,  theories, 
religions,  are  all  asses  with  loaded  panniers  to  serve  the 
kitchen  of  intellect,  the  king.  Everything  passes  into  lever 
or  weapon.  When  conversation  is  best,  it  is  a  series  of  intel- 
lectual exercises — the  college  where  we  learn  what  thoughts 
are,  what  becomes  of  them,  how  they  make  history.  The  wise 
man  comes  to  this  game  to  play  upon  others,  and  be  played 
upon.  He  is  as  curious  to  know  what  can  be  drawn  from  him 
as  what  he  can  draw  from  them. 

It  is  related  that  a  company  of  Parisians,  after  an  excur- 
sion, necessitated  to  reach  Paris,  returned  in  two  coaches. 
The  first,  on  their  arrival,  had  rueful  accidents  to  relate,  a 
terrific  thunder-storm,  danger,  and  fear,  and  gloom,  to  the 
whole  company.  The  others  heard  these  particulars  with 
surprise — the  storm,  the  mud,  the  danger.  They  knew  noth- 
ing of  all  these;  they  had  forgotten  earth;  they  had 
breathed  a  higher  air.  Such  a  conversation  between  Ma- 
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dame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Recamier !   It  had  made  them 
insensible  to  all  rough  weather  and  disagreeable  accidents. 

It  was  Madame  de  Stael  who  said,  "If  it  were  not  for  my 
respect  for  human  opinion,  I  would  not  open  my  window  to 
see  the  Bay  of  Naples  for  the  first  time ;  while  I  would  go  five 
hundred  leagues  to  talk  with  a  man  of  genius  whom  I  had  not 
seen." 

Sincere  and  happy  conversation  doubles  our  power.  In 
the  effort  to  unfold  our  thought  to  a  friend  we  make  it 
clearer  to  ourselves.  Conversation  fills  all  gaps,  supplies  all 
deficiencies ;  but  the  defects  of  men  hinder  this  Paradise. 
Very  rare  are  the  high  and  fine  gifts  which  make  its  perfec- 
tion. The  scholar,  the  philosopher,  is  probably  an  unmag- 
netic  man,  and  cannot  conform  his  conversation  with  his 
genius ;  he  sits  and  suffers.  The  French  say,  "He  is  a  block- 
head ;  he  is  nothing  but  a  genius."  He  who  has  not  tired  his 
shipmates  on  a  long  voyage  has  won  better  laurels  than  the 
Academy  can  bestow. 

But  there  are  men  too  superior  to  be  seen  except  by  the 
few,  as  there  are  notes  too  high  for  the  scale  of  most  ears.1 
Such  men  are  great  only  to  one  or  two  companions.  There 
are  faults  in  men  of  ability  that  hinder  conversation.  I  have 
seen  a  man  of  genius  who  made  one  think  if  others  were  like 
him  cooperation  were  impossible.  He  was  always  ready  with 
some  captious  paradox  to  fight  you  with.  Must  we  always 
talk  for  victory,  never  for  comfort  and  joy? 

Another  hindrance  is  the  disposition  to  fun  and  untimely 
jokes.  Beware  of  them.  They  are  condiments — inestimable 
1  The  idea  of  this  sentence  appears  in  the  essay  on  "Clubs"  (vn,  242). 
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for  sauce,  but  corrupting  food.  You  go  away  from  such 
banquets  hollow  and  ashamed. 

There  are  people  who  cannot  be  cultivated ;  you  must 
keep  them  down  and  quiet  them  as  you  can — people  on 
whom  speech  makes  no  impression.2  Shun  the  negative  side. 
Never  worry  people  with  your  contr[i]tions.  Never  name 
sickness  ;  and,  above  all,  beware  of  unmuzzling  the  valetudi- 
narian. 

A  sentiment,  a  flame  of  affection,  or  a  delight,  the  love  of 
the  mother  for  her  child,  of  the  child  for  its  mate,  the  youth 
for  his  friend,  the  scholar  for  his  pursuit,  the  boy  for  sea- 
life,  the  patriot  for  his  country,  the  philanthropist's  desire 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  some  romantic  danger,  John 
Brown  for  the  slave,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,3  and  the  Christian  Commission4 — no  matter 
what  the  object — is  all  good  if  it  is  flame  or  desire,  and 
makes  life  sweet  and  dear,  and  reinforces  the  heart.  But 
society  in  towns  is  infested  by  a  class  who,  seeing  that  the 
sentiments  please,  seek  to  produce  effects  by  counterfeiting 
the  expression — sentimentalists  who  mistake  description 
for  the  thing.  They  have  an  intense  love  of  nature;  they 

2  The  idea  of  this  sentence  appears  in  "Clubs"  (vii,  245) ;  and  in  "Social 
Aims"  (vin,  97) . 

3  The  Sanitary  Commission  was  an  organization  developed  during  the 
Civil  War  to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Army.  See  The  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United 
States  Army:  a  succinct  narrative  of  its  work  and  'purposes,  New 
York,  1864. 

4  The  Christian  Commission  was  founded  "to  promote  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  army 
and  navy,  in  cooperation  with  chaplains  and  others"  {United  States 
Christian  Commission  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  First  Annual  Report, 
Philadelphia,  February,  1863) . 
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adore  poetry,  and  art,  pictures,  the  moon,  the  Cadets,  and 
the  Governor.  They  worship  virtue,  dear  virtue,  and  almost 
make  the  name  hateful  with  their  praise.  The  warmer  their 
expression,  the  colder  we  grow.  The  soul  is  lost  by  mimick- 
ing soul.  And  the  innocence  and  ignorance  of  the  patient  is 
the  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cure.  He  believes  his  disease 
is  blooming  health.  The  best  cure  might  be  to  fight  fire  with 
fire,  and  match  a  sentimentalist  with  a  sentimentalist.  They 
might  begin  to  suspect  something  was  wrong. 

The  law  of  the  table  is  beauty  and  respect  to  the  common 
soul  of  all  the  partakers.  Lovers  abstain  from  caresses, 
haters  from  insults,  while  they  sit  in  one  parlor  with  com- 
mon friends.  Everything  is  unseasonable  which  is  private 
to  two  or  three,  or  to  any  portion  of  the  company.  Tact 
never  violates  this  law,  never  introduces  any  topic  imperti- 
nent to  the  entire  company ;  and  tact  is  very  miserable  when 
these  outrages  occur. 

When  people  come  to  see  us  we  foolishly  prattle,  and 
think  it  necessary  in  order  to  be  hospitable ;  but  such  con- 
versations are  chalk  eggs.  The  honest  man  must  keep  faith 
with  himself ;  his  sheet-anchor  is  sincerity.  Losing  this,  he 
loses  the  talent  of  his  talent.  What  we  want  is  not  your  ac- 
tivity, not  your  interference,  but  your  habitual  truth.  Stay 
at  home.  The  way  to  have  large  occasional  views  is  to  have 
large  habitual  views.  Let  Nature  bear  the  expense.  Let  our 
eyes  meet.  Look  not  abroad  for  materials  for  conversation, 
but  rest.  First  feel  your  subject  fully;  then  discourse,  if 
speaking  be  really  more  grateful  than  silence.  Make  your- 
self the  vehicle  of  truth.  We  must  be  warmed  by  the  fire  of 
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sympathy  to  be  brought  into  the  right  condition.  A  man 
cannot  utter  many  sentences  without  announcing  where  he 
stands,  whether  in  the  kingdom  of  the  senses  and  the  under- 
standing, of  ideas  and  imagination,  or  in  the  realm  of 
intuitions  and  duty. 

The  natural  progress  of  population  helps  the  social  needs 
of  mankind  by  the  creation  of  great  cities.  The  course  of 
events  is  to  make  large  cities  larger  by  geometrical  increase. 
For  certain  social  needs  there  are  great  advantages  in  a 
central  capital,  which  represents  the  power  and  genius  of 
the  nation.  This  we  have  not  in  America.  Paris  has  been  for 
many  hundred  years  the  fair  city  containing  everything 
convenient  and  attractive,  learning,  thought,  and  culture. 
It  has  earned  the  praise  of  being  the  social  center  of  the 
world — of  art,  science,  of  the  schools,  universities,  palaces 
and  libraries,  drawing  everything  distinguished  to  itself. 
Paris  is  terribly  derisive  of  all  absurd  pretensions  but  its 
own.  But  its  supreme  merit  is  that  it  is  the  city  of  conversa- 
tion and  cafes.  Its  influence  upon  the  whole  of  Europe, 
especially  of  social  Europe,  is  perpetually  brought  to  mind. 
There  is  in  European  society,  and  in  France  especially,  a 
feature  more  friendly  than  in  our  own. 

Some  Western  court  has  defined  a  town  to  be  "a  place 
where  whiskey  is  sold."  (He  would  define  a  city  as  a  place 
where  a  man  could  go  into  a  cafe,  and  while  drinking  his  cup 
of  coffee,  meet  and  converse  with  men  of  letters  and  of  sci- 
ence, and  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  society.)  Our  institutions 
of  daily  necessity  can  be  arranged  to  secure  such  benefits, 
and  this  should  be  the  aim  of  every  philanthropist  at  home. 
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We  should  welcome  every  means  to  promote  the  intercourse 
of  men.  We  should  overcome  our  national  spites. 

The  naivete  with  which  England  accuses  Americans  of 
love  of  money  is  beautiful.  So  every  nation  accuses  every 
other  nation,  as  if  it  could  be  otherwise — men  being  such 
and  money  being  such.  Frenchmen  say  there  is  no  music  in 
England.  Englishmen  retort  the  charge.  France  charges 
brutality  on  English  journalism  and  English  diplomacy. 
England  retorts  on  the  want  of  poetic  genius,  the  corrup- 
tions of  domestic  life,  the  want  of  common  sense,  as  England 
understands  it,  in  all  departments  in  France.  So  the  one  safe 
topic  for  an  American  meeting  an  Englishman  is  France  and 
Frenchmen,  whom  both  can  abuse  at  pleasure.  Everywhere 
one  meets  the  same  nationality.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
great  utterance :  "I  am  a  man  as  well  as  a  Roman,  and  noth- 
ing human  is  foreign  to  me."5  The  French  woman  says,  "I 
am  a  woman  and  a  Parisienne,  and  nothing  foreign  to  me 
appears  altogether  human." 

The  triumph  of  culture  is  to  overpower  nationality.  It  is 
an  amiable  illusion,  which  the  shape  of  our  planet  prompts, 
that  every  man  is  at  the  top  of  the  world.  Much  is  to  be  said 
for  every  form  of  aristocracy.  We  cannot  give  ourselves  too 
many  advantages.  Travel,  books,  access  to  the  leaders  of 
society,  are  great  privileges,  in  good  hands,  but,  ordinarily, 
those  who  have  enjoyed  them  do  not  turn  out  to  be  the  best 
men.  Derision  and  skepticism  is  the  tone  of  these  classes  in 
London  and  Paris.  (He  did  not  find  among  them  in  England 
the  solid  dealing  which  can  alone  recommend  a  country  to 
the  affections.       5  Emerson  was  quoting  Terence  "for  his  purpose." 
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In  America  society  was  arranged  on  a  plane  instead  of 
around  the  cone  of  a  mountain. )  Here  is  a  great  middle  class, 
with  its  schools,  newspapers,  books,  for  each,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  advanced  culture  if  they  choose  to  secure  it,  made 
serious  by  the  duties  and  necessities  of  self-support,  by 
labor,  by  the  full  force  of  moral  restraint,  by  the  pressure 
of  all  the  tension  and  influence  of  humanity — a  condition 
far  more  healthy  to  the  intellect  and  heart  than  any  policy 
which  absolves  the  man  from  motive  and  responsibility,  and 
connection  with  the  race.  In  this  country  no  man  but  is  re- 
lated to  that  middle  class.  Everyone  knows  and  values  that 
relation.  We  cleave  to  it.  Every  sane  man  must  keep  his 
communication  perfect  with  the  great  body  of  humanity. 
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[This  lecture  was  delivered  by  Emerson  on  Christmas  Day,  1864,  and 
was  reported  in  The  Commonwealth  for  December  31,  of  the  same 
year.  A  resume"  of  its  contents  is  given  by  Cabot  in  his  memoir  (n, 
789-790).  The  essay  on  "Books"  which  appears  in  Society  and  Soli- 
tude (vn,  189-221)  appears  to  be  wholly  different  from  the  present 
lecture.  The  report,  like  the  following  one,  was  abbreviated  from  "a 
full  sketch  of  the  lecture"  at  the  request  of  Emerson,  who  wished  to 
repeat  the  series  on  "American  Life"  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
and  felt  that  newspaper  accounts  of  his  remarks  would  limit  the  size 
of  his  audiences.] 

1  t  is  a  tie  between  men  to  have  read  the  same  books ;  and  it 
is  a  disadvantage  not  to  have  read  the  book  that  your  mates 
have  read,  that  it  may  take  the  place  in  your  culture  it  does 
in  theirs,  that  you  give  it  no  more  emphasis  than  they  do. 

One  is  asked,  if  shut  up  on  a  desolate  island  with  but  one 
book,  what  should  it  be?  And  the  holy  heart  and  the  old 
pagan  instinct  are  at  war.  Shall  it  be  the  Bible,  or  shall  it 
be  Shakespeare? 

It  is  inexcusable  in  a  man  who  has  truths  to  impart  to 
scribble  flourishes.   Every  word  should  be  essential.   I  wish 
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only  to  read  that  book  it  would  have  been  a  disaster  to  have 
omitted.  Let  the  reader  find  that  he  cannot  afford  to  leave 
out  a  line  of  your  writing  because  you  have  omitted  every 
word  that  you  can  spare.  Write  only  necessary  words. 
Never  lose  your  presence  of  mind,  and  never  get  hurried. 
A  writer  should  write  with  the  same  resistless  momentum 
which  a  good  workman  uses  at  his  work. 

(Mr.  Emerson  illustrated  his  remarks  with  many  allusions 
to  English  and  American  writers,  maintaining  in  passing 
the  unquestionable  superiority  of  Wordsworth  to  every  poet 
since  Milton.  The  true  writer,  he  said,  is  not  bookish  nor  con- 
ventional. The  author  who  writes  from  life,  and  not  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  makes  his  pages  pages  of  power.  I 
have,  he  said,  no  hour  of  despondency  in  which  I  cannot  turn 
to  my  shelves  and  find  a  book  which  gives  speedy  relief. ) 

The  builders  of  the  Constitution  put  in  some  granite  and 
some  rotten-stone.  They  tucked  in  rubbish  and  a  lie,  and 
they  will  crumble.  Through  their  cracks  and  crevice [s]  have 
leaped  the  armed  men  that  now  shake  the  continent.  (The 
Declaration  of  Independence  he  considered  the  greatest 
achievement  of  American  literature.)  The  shaft- words  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Declaration — "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" — these  words, 
little  heeded  at  the  time,  deemed  oratorical,  lampooned  by 
flippant  rhetoricians  in  our  day  as  "glittering  generalities," 
have  turned  out  to  be  the  only  immortal  words,  the  fresh,  the 
matin  song  of  the  universe.  "Glittering  generalities  !"  They 
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are  blazing  ubiquities,  shining  there  on  all  eyes !  They  will 
burn  forever  and  forever  !  There  is  no  night  there  !  [Hearty 
Applause.1] 

Journalism  is  the  type  of  American  literature.  Each 
literary  workman  tries  his  hand  at  every  department — 
preaches  a  little,  reports  a  little,  sings  a  little,  criticizes  a 
little,  dramatizes  a  little.  No  Tennyson,  no  Shakespeare,  no 
Bacon,  but  rather  Walt  Whitmans,  Parson  Brownlows,2 
extravagant  and  eloquent  Western  orators,  half  song- 
thrush,  half  alligator.  Even  our  well-bred,  thoroughly  edu- 
cated writers,  like  Theodore  Winthrop,3  and  others  nearer, 
have  yet  that  dash  and  hardihood  which  betrays  some  affin- 
ity with  these  wild  lights  of  the  prairie. 

There  is  much  in  the  calamities  we  have  suffered  which  is 
disinfecting.  We  have  learned  to  forget  foreign  nations.  We 
have  grown  internally — have  begun  to  feel  the  strength  of 
our  strength.  While  European  genius  is  symbolized  by  some 
majestic  Corinne  crowned  in  the  capitol  at  Rome,  American 

1  In  his  "Letter  to  the  Maine  Whig  State  Central  Committee,"  Boston, 
August  9,  1856,  Rufus  Choate  observed  that  to  the  fifteen  states  of 
the  South  the  Constitution  would  appear  "the  glittering  and  sound- 
ing generalities  of  natural  right  which  make  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence"  {The  Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  with  a  Memoir  of  His 
Life,  Boston,  1862,  i,  215).  A  report  of  the  lecture  which  appeared  in 
The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  for  December  26,  1864,  included  this 
comment:  "The  passage  on  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  the  most  powerful  we  ever  heard  from  Mr.  Emerson's 
lips,  and  took  the  audience  fairly  off  their  feet.  It  seemed  to  develop 
new  qualities  in  his  voice  as  well  as  new  energies  in  his  mind." 

2  William  G.  Brownlow  (1805-1877),  a  Methodist  circuit  rider  who 
later  became  Governor  of  Tennessee,  was  known  as  "the  fighting  par- 
son" at  the  time  when  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy  and  was  sent  into  Union  territory. 

3  Theodore  Winthrop  (1828-1861)  was  a  journalist  who  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  Boston  by  his  articles  on  soldier  life  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (cf.  vn,  744;  and  vm,  105). 
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genius  finds  its  true  type — if  I  dare  tell  you — in  the  poor 
negro  soldier  lying  in  the  trenches  by  the  Potomac,  with  his 
spelling  book  in  one  hand  and  his  musket  in  the  other.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

(He  did  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  books  are  merely 
secondary,  only  used  in  the  pause  and  sleep,  in  the  passive 
state  of  the  mind. )  The  intellect  reserves  all  its  rights  ;  when 
the  mind  wakes,  books  are  set  aside  as  impertinent. 
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[This  lecture,  the  last  in  the  series  on  "American  Life,"  was  delivered 
by  Emerson  on  January  1,  1865,  and  was  reported  in  The  Common- 
wealth for  January  7,  of  the  same  year.  It  is  entirely  different  from 
the  essay  on  "Character"  in  the  second  series  of  Essays,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Emerson  in  The  North  American  Review  for  April,  1866, 
and  included  by  Cabot  in  the  volume  entitled  Lectures  and  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  (x,  123-160).  Although  The  Boston  Post  observed  that 
the  series  on  "American  Life"  was  distinguished  "beyond  any  which 
Mr.  Emerson  had  previously  delivered  for  clearness  of  style,"  The 
Daily  Advertiser  remarked  that  the  final  lecture  was  "possibly  a  little 
more  abstruse  than  the  others."  ] 

What  all  men  agree  to  honor  is  justice,  truth-speaking, 
good  will  and  good  action.  It  is  the  science  of  substance,  not 
of  show — the  what,  and  not  the  how — that  which  all  men 
profess  to  regard,  and  by  their  real  respect  for  which  they 
recommend  themselves  to  each  other.  Men  may  well  come 
together  to  confirm  their  confidence  in  each  other.  The  moral 
cause  of  the  world  lies  behind  all  else  in  the  mind.  It  is  for 
God — it  is  to  God — that  all  works.  It  is  for  benefit  that 
the  universe  subsists.   He  is  immoral  who  is  acting  to  any 
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private  end.  He  is  moral  whose  aim  or  motive  may  become  a 
universal  rule. 

The  right  direction  of  the  will  is  morals.  There  is  some- 
what constitutional  to  man  to  do — somewhat  that  he  does 
with  joy;  with  the  consent  of  all  men  and  things.  Nature 
backs  him  in  doing.  The  sea  calls  to  him  with  tides  and 
waves,  the  air  makes  his  words  musical,  all  creatures  treat 
him  as  a  benefactor.  Men  fall  from  him  when  he  withholds 
to  do  this.  In  morals  we  use  the  universal  forces  to  augment 
our  own,  by  choosing  to  do  that  which  is  constitutional, 
which  we  call  the  right.  We  draw  on  immense  strength  and 
support.  Unlooked-for  aid  comes  to  us.  What  we  call 
miracles  appear. 

The  iron  of  iron,  the  fire  of  fire,  the  ether  and  source  of  all 
elements,  is  moral  force.  We  delight  to  trace  these  powers. 
Method,  patience,  self-trust,  perseverance,  love,  desire  of 
knowledge,  power  of  persistence,  of  enduring  defeat,  of  gain- 
ing victory  by  defeat — these  are  forces  which  never  lose 
their  charm.  Even  in  war — which  is  organized  brute  force 
— moral  power  is  eminent.  Good  ammunition  and  good 
muskets  we  must  have ;  but  these  do  not  gain  the  battle.  You 
may  have  a  mountain  of  iron,  every  pebble  a  slug — it  is  all 
vain  without  the  brave  hands  to  use,  the  cool  head  to  com- 
mand, the  good  cause  which  fires  every  brain  in  the  service. 

Fifty  years  ago  prayers  were  said  daily  in  the  family 
circle — a  sermon  was  necessary  on  all  occasions,  whether 
a  wedding,  a  funeral,  the  small-pox  or  the  canker  worm  was 
the  subject.  Now  a  man  is  judged  by  his  real  morality  and 
honesty,  not  by  his  practice  of  these  rituals.  The  religion  of 
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one  age  is  ever  the  poetry  of  the  next.  We  use  in  idlest  poetry 
the  words  Jove,  Neptune,  and  Jupiter,  and  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  to  the  Greek  they  carried  the  same  anxious  mean- 
ing which  is  given  in  our  churches  to  the  sacred  religious 
names.  The  consternation  of  Athens  when  the  statues  of 
Mercury  in  all  the  temples  were  broken  was  something  as  it 
would  be  in  Boston  if  all  the  Orthodox  churches  were  burned. 
The  less  America  looks  abroad  the  grander  its  promise. 
A  complete  nation  does  not  import  its  religion.  When  it 
does,  it  becomes  servile.  Duty  grows  everywhere,  like  chil- 
dren and  grass.  We  need  not  go  to  Asia  to  learn  it.  All 
church  reforms  must  begin  by  putting  an  emphasis  on  senti- 
ment. The  one  miracle  God  works  f orevermore  is  in  impart- 
ing himself  to  the  mind.  When  we  ask  what  is  true  in  thought, 
just  in  action — that  is  the  yielding  of  the  private  heart  to 
the  Divine  Mind.  At  any  time  it  only  needs  the  appearance 
of  a  few  superior  men  to  give  a  noble  turn  to  the  public 
mind.  The  perpetual  advance  of  society  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  illustrates  this.  In  the  new  importance  in  this 
country  of  the  individual,  society  is  apparently  threatened 
with  actual  granulation.  Religious  as  well  as  political  sects 
are  only  the  tendency  of  the  soul  to  walk  alone,  as  when  the 
mother  withdraws  her  support  from  the  child  in  its  first 
attempt  to  walk  across  the  nursery.  At  first  he  is  forlorn  and 
homeless,  but  presently  finds  the  majestic  power  of  his  soul, 
and  reads  there  the  original  of  the  ten  commandments,  the 
gospels  and  the  apostles.  (In  this  establishment  and  growth 
of  individual  character  the  demand  for  a  pure  religion  would 
be  met,  and  on  the  return  of  peace  might  be  anticipated  a 
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higher  development  in  the  country  of  all  moral  sentiments. 
Slavery  being  cleared  out,  the  lips  of  clergymen  no  longer 
padlocked,  it  will  do  to  stretch  moral  rules  to  their  universal 
extent. ) 

When  our  young  men  come  back  from  the  war,  how  forti- 
fied and  self-reliant  they  will  be  for  having  passed  through 
fire  for  such  ends.  Modesty  will  be  for  us  who  have  stayed 
at  home. 

Character  is  that  which  can  do  without  success;  say, 
rather,  it  cannot  but  succeed.  You  cannot  make  of  it  a 
theory  or  a  demonstration  as  you  can  an  orrery  of  the 
Copernican  astronomy.  It  must  be  sacredly  treated.1  It 
must  listen  to  every  prompting  of  honor.  Its  surrender  is 
perfect.  It  makes  no  conditions,  no  stipulations  of  earthly 
felicity.  Its  perception  of  the  superior  will  is  too  perfect  for 
doubt. 


1  The  idea  of  this  sentence  appears  in  "Immortality"  (vm,  346). 
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[This  lecture  was  read  by  Emerson  to  a  group  of  religious  liberals 
known  as  "Radicals,"  at  their  meeting  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  in 
Boston,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  4,  1869.  The  report  reproduced 
here  appeared  in  The  Commonwealth  for  May  8, 1869,  and  in  The  New 
York  Daily  Tribune  for  April  17,  1869.  On  February  3,  1861,  Emer- 
son had  delivered  an  address  with  the  same  title  to  Theodore  Parker's 
former  parishioners,  and,  from  the  resume  given  by  Cabot  in  his  mem- 
oir (n,  773-774),  it  may  be  concluded  that  some  of  its  ideas  were 
repeated  in  the  present  lecture.  Since  the  subject  of  the  discourse  is 
perhaps  the  fundamental  ground  of  Emerson's  doctrines,  many  of  the 
statements  dealing  with  such  matters  as  self-reliance  and  compensa- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  reiterations  of  ideas  expressed  in  the  earliest 
of  Emerson's  works.  In  the  notes  attention  has  been  drawn  to  some 
of  the  similarities  to  sentences  which  appear  in  the  essay  on  "The 
Sovereignty  of  Ethics,"  first  printed  in  The  North  American  Review 
for  May,  1878,  and  included  in  the  volume  of  Emerson's  writings  en- 
titled Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketches.'} 

It  is  an  opinion  that  is  very  often  heard  throughout  our 
society  that  a  certain  temperance,  a  middle  course — to 
pitch  your  voice  on  a  key  that  you  can  hold,  to  pitch  your 
habits  on  a  key  that  you  can  hold,  to  use  the  positive  degree, 
to  rely  on  a  common  sense — is  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It 
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is  wonderful  how  rich  every  man's  experience  is  in  lessons  of 
this  kind — illustrations  of  this  wisdom.  The  common  lot  is 
to  be  preferred.  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  It  is  a 
great  happiness  to  be  born  in  a  temperate  zone ;  the  truth 
can  never  hurt  anybody.  The  one  vigor  that  delights  us  is 
clean  power — in  an  engineer,  in  a  sailor,  in  a  workman,  in  a 
scholar — unprofessional  skill.  We  look  away  from  the  boy 
who  does  or  says  a  good  thing  for  fear  he  may  neglect  in- 
stead of  saying  or  doing  another  as  good.  To  be  relieved  of 
the  task  of  making  a  show,  we  will  go  for  things  and  not 
appearances.  Now,  I  have  to  say  that  this  temperance,  this 
modest  measure,  this  common-sense  rule  applies  as  well  to 
our  religious  nature  as  to  the  common  arts  and  sciences  of 
life.  A  religion  of  the  simplest  elements,  the  first  duties  that 
everywhere  exist  commanded  by  the  primal  sentiments  ;  that 
need  no  magnificent  enunciation  by  ancient  prophecy,  or 
special  messengers  attended  by  angels  from  the  skies,  but 
are  born  in  the  Indian  and  Hottentot,  and  only  need  to  be 
obeyed  in  order  to  speak  with  a  clearer  voice,  and  deliver  the 
whole  code  of  moral  and  spiritual  life.  I  like  to  be  invited, 
and  I  like  to  invite  to  Realism ;  to  the  simple  truth,  which 
never  yet  hurt  anybody ;  to  the  riches  of  the  poor ;  to  the 
height  of  lowliness  ;  to  the  elements  of  water  and  bread,  and 
to  the  highest  heavens  through  this  universal  path.  The  first 
position  I  make  is  that  natural  religion  supplies  still  all  the 
facts  which  are  disguised  under  the  dogmas  of  popular 
creeds.1  We  have  inextinguishable  assurance  that  all  is  well 
even  when  things  look  the  worst.  We  believe  a  great  deal 
1  This  sentence  appears  in  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  (x,  208). 
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which  is  never  or  rarely  expressed  by  us.  We  don't  penetrate 
to  our  secret  conviction  so  as  to  be  able  to  define  or  state  it ; 
but  it  diffuses  an  atmosphere  of  tranquillity  through  the 
days  and  animates  our  actions ;  as  the  Indian  breathes  the 
same  air  as  the  chemist,  though  perhaps  he  never  heard  of 
the  air  or  thought  of  it  as  an  element,  much  less  knows  its 
composition.  The  beneficent  inevitabilities  are  always  sap- 
ping every  seeming  propriety  built  on  a  wrong.  The  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number  is  our  coarse  expression  of 
the  valid  law.  No  matter  how  you  seem  to  fatten  on  a  crime, 
that  can  never  be  good  for  the  bee  which  is  bad  for  the 
swarm.2  What  matter  how  many  slaves  the  planter  has,  if 
every  one  is  an  enemy !  What  matter  how  rich,  if  the  man  is 
afraid !  What  matters  how  well  the  sugar  grows,  if  the  chil- 
dren are  rotten3  before  they  are  ripe ;  if  he  is  feared  by  day, 
if  he  fears  by  night !  Not  thus  a  sublime  confidence  is  fed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heart,  that  in  spite  of  appearances,  in 
spite  of  malignity  and  blind  self-interest,  living  for  the  mo- 
ment, an  eternal  beneficent  necessity  is  always  bringing 
this  right.  And  though  we  should  fold  our  arms — which  we 
cannot  do,  for  our  duty  requires  us  to  be  the  very  hands  of 
this  guiding  sentiment — the  evils  which  we  suffer  will  at  last 
end  themselves  from  the  incessant  opposition  of  nature  to 
everything  hurtful  to  another  revelation.4  Another  thing  in 
which  the  human  mind  everywhere  delights  is  the  plain  doc- 

2  This  idea  appears  in  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  (x,  189). 

3  In  his  remarks  on  "Emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies"  Emer- 
son observed  that  the  children  of  the  planters  were  "lumps  of  pride, 
sloth,  sensuality  and  rottenness"  (xi,  125). 

4  The  preceding  two  sentences  appear  in  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics" 
(x,  188-189). 
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trine  of  integrity.  It  is  easy  to  pick  our  brilliant  men, 
generous  men,  martyrs,  men  of  genius,  heroes  ;  but  upright- 
ness and  truth  are  rare.  Honesty  above  sacrifices.  "Integ- 
rity," said  Socrates,  "is  better  than  charity.  The  gods 
approve  of  the  depth  and  not  of  the  tumult  of  the  soul."  "It 
is  easier,"  Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  "to  be  beneficent  than  to 
be  just." 

No  doctrine  of  science  has  been  so  much  agitated  as  the 
opinion  in  the  discovery  of  Oersted,5  which  has  so  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  physicists :  this,  namely,  that  galvan- 
ism, electricity,  magnetism,  were  only  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  force,6  and  convertible  each  into  the  other ;  that  elec- 
tricity could  communicate  to  a  bar  of  steel  the  power  to 
attract ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  magnet  could  give 
the  electric  spark.  This  doctrine  was  presently  extended  by 
experiments  to  showing  that  not  only  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity, but  light,  heat,  gravity,  muscular  action,  are  all  dis- 
guises or  forms  of  one  and  the  same  force.  From  this  identity 
is  the  one  step  that  has  already  been  taken  to  assert  and 
show  unity  of  power  and  unity  of  substantial  composition 
in  the  entire  living  world.  That  is  the  last  statement  of 
Huxley.  But  these  attempts  of  latest  science  are  a  slow 
showing  of  particulars  of  the  broad  and  older  assertion  of 
philosophers,  that  each  new  fact  was  only  a  variety  under 
the  same  old  law  which  Newton  expressed  when  he  said, 
"The  world  was  made  at  one  cast."  It  is  only  a  particular 
instance  of  unity  that  Buffon  and  the  physiologists  taught, 

5  H.  C.  Oersted  (1816-1872)  was  a  Danish  naturalist  known  to  his  day 
for  his  theory  of  the  correlation  of  the  sciences. 

6  Cf.  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  (x,  183). 
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when  they  showed  that  Nature,  in  the  creation  of  all  her 
animal  forms,  from  the  lowest  and  oldest  fossil  up  to  mam- 
mals and  man,  has  worked  on  one  plan,  from  which  she  has 
never  swerved.  As  this  unity  exists  in  the  organization  of 
insect,  beast,  bird,  still  ascending  to  man,  and  from  the  lower 
types  of  man  to  the  highest,  so  it  does  not  less  declare  itself 
in  the  spirit  or  intelligence  of  the  brute.  In  ignorant  ages 
it  was  common  to  vaunt  the  human  superiority  by  underrat- 
ing the  instinct  of  other  animals.  Better  discernment  finds 
that  the  only  difference  is  of  less  and  more.  Experiment 
shows  the  dog  to  reason  as  the  hunter  does  ;  and  all  the  ani- 
mals show  the  same  good  sense  in  their  humble  walk  that 
man,  who  is  their  enemy  or  friend,  does ;  and  if  it  be  in 
smaller  measure,  yet  it  is  not  damaged,  as  his  is  often,  by 
freak  and  folly.  St.  Pierre7  says  of  animals  that  a  moral 
sentiment  seems  to  have  determined  their  physical  organiza- 
tions.8 This  unity  of  design  in  the  creation — this  unity  of 
thought — is  the  key  to  all  science.  There  is  a  kind  of  latent 
omniscience  not  only  in  every  man,  but  in  every  particle — 
that  convertibility  which  we  see  in  plants,  whereby  the  same 
bud  becomes  a  leaf,  bract,  sepal,  flower,  seed,  as  the  need 
is  ;  so  that  repairs  are  made,  and  when  one  part  is  wounded 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  another.  This  self-help  and 
self-creation  proceed  from  the  same  power  which  works  in 
the  feeblest  and  meanest  structures  by  the  same  design  in  a 
lobster  or  in  a  worm,  as  a  wise  man  would  if  imprisoned  in 

7  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre  (1737-1814),  best  known  as  the  author  of 
Paul  et  Virginie,  interested  Emerson  because  of  his  discussion  of 
natural  religion  in  Etudes  de  la  Nature. 

8  This  sentence  appears  in  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  (x,  184). 
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that  poor  form.  It  is  the  effort  of  God,  the  Supreme  Intel- 
lect, in  the  extremest  boundary  of  his  universe  ;9  and  long 
before  Newton,  a  broader  philosophy  asserted  the  perfect 
agreement  between  matter  and  mind,  and  affirmed  that  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  which  is  not  in  the  heavens  in  a  heavenly 
form,  and  nothing  in  the  heavens  which  is  not  in  the  earth  in 
an  earthly  form — their  expression  of  that  mystery  in  which 
all  poetry  and  all  language  is  founded,  that  we  are  able  to 
find  symbols  of  our  sentiments  and  thoughts  in  the  objects 
of  nature ;  that  the  whole  of  nature  agrees  with  the  whole  of 
thought. 

Swedenborg  affirmed  this  through  all  his  scientific  writ- 
ings, and  then  attempted  it  again  in  his  religious  works, 
that  Nature  is  no  other  than  philosophy  and  theology  em- 
bodied in  mechanics.  As  we  say  sometimes,  "The  axioms  of 
geometry  translate  the  laws  of  ethics." 

I  remember  when  talking  with  one  whose  picture  of  the 
"Rewards  of  the  Future"  appeared  to  me  fanciful,  he  said, 
"It  is  not  so  in  your  experience,  but  it  is  so  in  the  other 
world."  I  was  prompted  to  reply,  "Other  world !  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  laws  above  are  sisters  of  the  laws  below? 
Other  world !  There  is  no  other  world !  Here  or  nowhere  is 
the  whole  fact."10  All  the  universe  over  there  is  but  one 
thing,  the  old  double,  Creator — Creature,  Mind — Matter, 
Good — Evil.  We  have  heard  from  old  time  the  sharp  warn- 
ing, "Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out"  ;  for  God's  watchmen 
never  slept.  Wherever  a  man  commits  a  crime,  God  finds  a 

9  This  idea  appears  in  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  (x,  183). 
10  The  preceding  illustration  appears  in  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics" 
(x,  199). 
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witness.  But  the  new  art  of  Daguerre  and  photographing 
had  an  awful  hint  from  nature,  and  it  was  shown  that  there 
is  no  solitude  for  secret  sacrifices ;  that  every  secret  crime 
has  its  reporter;  that  this  boast  of  poets  and  scream  of 
prophets  was  true  in  living  nature,  since  every  ray  of  light 
reflected  from  your  body  makes  a  picture  or  a  record  of 
your  acts.  If  our  dull  eyes  cannot  read  the  record,  finer  eyes 
can,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  photographer  has 
learned  to  save  the  picture  we  make  for  our  obtuse  senses. 
There  is  wonderful  agreement  in  all  souls  in  the  right  as  to 
the  right  way.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  and  the  com- 
mon statement  agree.  As  we  rise  to  the  highest  minds  there 
is  a  still  better  mutual  intelligence ;  and  who  can  doubt,  that 
read  their  memorable  sayings,  that  if  Buddh,  Confucius, 
Socrates,  Boehmen,  George  Fox,  should  meet  they  would 
perfectly  understand  and  confirm  each  other's  word.  The 
good  spirit  is  never  totally  withdrawn  from  us.  Cheaply  as 
we  hold  ourselves,  there  are  faint  presages  in  every  man's 
mind  of  a  good  belonging  to  him  which  he  has  never  tasted, 
foreshowing  that  the  rapture  of  absorption  into  the  divine 
life  is  not  for  poets  nor  for  prophets,  but  is  for  him.  Take  the 
examples  of  men  in  the  world  who  have  seen  the  excellent 
law  and  lived  in  its  splendors.  On  these  men's  words  and 
actions  churches  are  founded. 

An  era  in  human  history  is  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  its  im- 
mense influence  for  good  leaves  all  the  perversion  and  super- 
stition that  has  accrued  almost  harmless.  Mankind  have 
been  subdued  to  the  acceptance  of  his  doctrine,  and  cannot 
spare  the  benefit  of  so  pure  a  servant  of  truth  and  love.  Of 
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course  what  proved  so  attractive  to  the  hearts  of  millions 
drew  the  hypocrite  and  ambitious  into  its  train,  who  used 
his  name,  falsified  his  history,  and  undid  his  work.11 

We  measure  all  religions  by  their  civilizing  power.  We 
account  Mohammedanism,  Mormonism,  Thugism,  Agap- 
ism,12  and  other  sects,  old  or  new,  which  gratify  the  passions, 
as  mischievous  and  therefore  false.  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  throve  against  the  physical  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  needs  no  other  stamp  of  truth.  So  does 
Stoicism;  so  does  Buddhism,  and  every  high  enthusiasm. 
They  all  stand  on  the  same  evidence  of  prosperity  against 
the  external  interests  of  men.  But  changes  occur,  and  no 
religion  has  passed  through  more  changes  than  Christian- 
ity. The  Christian  religion  of  seventy  years  ago  was  an  iron 
belt  to  the  mind,  yet  giving  it  a  concentration  of  force  that 
made  people  respectable  by  determining  their  thoughts  on 
the  eternal  world.13  Now  men  seem  to  forgo  truth,  to  want 
steadfastness,  to  suffer  in  character  and  intellect.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  result  of  a  temporary  anarchy — to  the  now  some- 
what hypocritical  respect  that  is  paid  to  Christianity,  and 
a  sort  of  external  acceptance  without  enthusiasm  of  the 
moral  law.  We  are  so  sure  of  Christianity,  and  we  know  it  so 
well,  that  we  hesitate  to  abandon  ourselves  to  the  all-suffi- 
cient. 

The  impertinence  with  which  we  seek  to  force  on  each 
other  our  own  precise  dogmas  is  useless.  It  is  a  difference  of 

11  This  paragraph,  slightly  modified,  appears  in  Emerson's  essay  on 
"The  Preacher"  (x,  228). 

12  Probably  a  love  cult. 

13  This  sentence  appears  in  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  (x,  204). 
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depth  and  mental  character.  One  man  is  so  uncommonly 
social,  affectionate  and  leaning — cannot  remember  what  he 
reads,  but  only  what  his  friend  reads  to  him.  What  he  thinks 
is  only  what  his  friend  thinks.  He  must  have  idealized  per- 
sons. But  he  who  sees  the  compensations  in  life,  the  perfect 
balances  of  nature,  its  omnipresent,  irresistible  moral,  the 
Nemesis  of  cause  and  effect,  will  prefer  the  grandeur  of  that 
law  which  he  finds  in  himself,  which  are  there  and  nearest,  to 
any  dealing  with  mediators.  One  of  the  devoutest  souls  I 
have  ever  known — prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure 
praise — lived  in  perpetual  entreaty  to  the  First  Cause: 
"Only  let  me  know  Thy  direct  will  without  mediation,  and 
I  will  hail  every  calamity."  The  distinctions  of  which  I  speak 
are  fast  fading  away,  though  the  old  flags  still  wave  on  the 
towers,  and  men  cling  to  names  and  organizations.  There  is 
a  consciousness  of  being  the  last  to  leave  the  sinking  ship ; 
but  the  living  voice,  the  old  terror,  the  old  form,  is  gone. 
There  is  a  natural  prudence  in  most  of  the  thoughtful  men 
which  disposes  them  to  a  respect  of  settled  worship  whenever 
it  is  innocent,  especially  in  matters  of  speculation,  of  which 
much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  In  religion  is  certain  slow- 
ness and  amiability,  a  sense  that  the  deepest  feeling  of  man 
is  engaged,  that  puts  down  doubt  and  raises  a  feeling  of 
calm  acceptance.  Every  intellectual  man,  almost,  has  al- 
tered in  his  relations  to  the  old  church.  I  may  say  that  every 
intellectual  man,  the  young  men  of  intelligence,  are  all  on 
the  radical  side.  It  doesn't  appear  in  votes,  nor  is  it  in  any 
manner  public.  The  leaders  of  society  don't  wear  their 
hearts  on  their  sleeves — a  shrewdness  natural  and  pardon- 
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able.  They  don't  talk  infidelity ;  almost  no  man  does  at  first. 
They  look  about  to  see  what  unlooked-for  supports  the  old 
faith  will  show  when  assaulted.  They  look  to  see  if  these 
doubts  and  perplexities  that  pervade  their  minds  are  shared 
by  others  they  love.  They  never  make  haste  to  announce 
them.  It  were  unwise,  perhaps  mischievous,  to  shake  the 
settled  faith  of  another  until  a  new  shall  appear  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  to  say  things  dis- 
liked by  your  audience.  It  is  not  well  to  utter  any  deep  con- 
viction of  the  soul  in  any  company  when  it  will  be  contested. 
A  truth  polemically  said  loses  half  its  effect.  The  aid  that 
we  can  give  each  other  is  only  sympathetic — instinctive. 

Jesus  was  Jesus  because  he  refused  to  listen  to  another, 
and  listened  at  home.14  We  are  dealing  with  inevitable 
forces ;  We  can't  set  whims  against  destinies.  I  think  the 
world  listens  with  increasing  hesitancy  to  any  story  of  mi- 
raculous facts  as  an  accompaniment  of  truth.  There  is  some- 
thing childish,  something  less  than  the  largest,  something 
that  does  not  appeal  to  reason,  in  accepting  a  thing  as 
historically  miraculous. 

Now  the  existence  and  history  of  Christ  are  doubted  and 
denied  by  some  learned  and  critical  persons  in  perfect  good 
faith.  All  facts  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  Christ  are  not  a 
spiritual  reality,  for  they  could  not  deny  the  existence  of 
justice,  love,  laws,  and  time,  I  suppose.  The  teaching  shows 
that  the  omnipotence  of  the  will  is  spiritual  which  teaches 
that  whatever  proceeds  forth  from  the  soul  outward  to  all 
things,  and  not  to  the  soul  from  things.  [sic~\  Then  the  man- 
14  This  sentence  appears  in  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  (x,  200). 
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ner  in  which  the  sacred  histories  are  received — the  person- 
ality of  these  histories  interferes  with  religion  and  converts 
it  into  theology.  The  whole  quantity  will  not  be  divided.  Al- 
though the  Seraphim  should  claim  our  name,  the  poor  boon 
must  be  refused.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  and  indeed  I  al- 
ways do  think,  that  the  sect  of  the  Quakers  in  their  best  rep- 
resentatives appear  to  me  to  have  come  nearer  to  the  sublime 
history  and  genius  of  Christ  than  any  other  of  the  sects. 
They  have  kept  the  traditions  perhaps  for  a  longer  time, 
kept  the  early  purity,  did  keep  it  for  a  longer  time ;  and  I 
think  I  see  this  cause,  I  think  I  find  in  the  language  of  that 
sect,  in  all  the  history  and  all  the  anecdotes  of  its  leaders 
and  teachers,  a  certain  fidelity  to  the  Scriptural  character. 
They  don't  mistake  themselves,  to  be  sure,  outwardly  into 
purism,  into  plainness ;  but  the  fact  appeared.  When  Ed- 
ward Pyatt15  [sic]  saw  the  eagerness  of  the  people  of  New- 
port to  detain  him  among  them,  he  replied :  "We  having  no 
command  to  stay,  but  being  permitted  to  pass  from  hence, 
the  pure  power  moving  thereto ;  but  should  we  go  if  the  Lord 
commands  us  to  stay,  we  should  then  be  wanderers  already, 
for  such  are  wanderers."  You  can  only  come  at  the  thoughts 
and  doctrine,  and  what  we  wish  to  present ;  you  can  never 
come  to  any  peace  or  part  till  you  put  your  whole  reliance  in 
the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  not  at  all  in  the  histori- 
cal doctrine.  The  imagination  is  always  present,  and,  aiding 
in  every  manner,  carries  out  all  the  sentiments.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  natural  religion  and  the  doctrines  of  Realism 

15  In  his  journals  George  Fox  mentions  an  Edward  Pyott,  who  seems 
to  have  accompanied  him  on  several  of  his  travels. 
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are  those  on  which  all  thoughf ul  men  must  rely.  We  pass  for 
what  we  are.  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  your  opinion.  Your 
opinion  is  known  by  the  very  attempt  of  concealment,  for 
when  an  opinion  seeks  the  darkness  you  know  what  that 
opinion  is.  He  must  be  a  very  strong  man  who  can  hide  his 
inclination.  People  can't  get  away  from  their  brain  or  from 
their  affection.  Wherever  there  is  a  wrong  the  response  is 
pain.  The  man  who  seeks  to  commit  a  crime  with  impunity 
is  one  who  watches  when  Nature  will  take  her  eye  off  him,  or 
waits  for  a  moment  when  he  can  dodge  the  law  of  gravity. 
Life  is  a  perpetual  instruction  in  cause  and  effect.  Whatever 
anyone  desires  from  another,  the  same  returns  upon  himself. 
Nothing  which  we  don't  invite,  [sic]  "Morality,"  said  Low- 
man,16  "is  the  practice  of  reason."  The  intelligent  being — 
says  Kant's  law — the  intelligent  being  has  its  own  proper 
end,  and  can  never  become  a  simple  means  through  the  ends 
of  another  act ;  that  the  immediate  motive  or  mechanism  of 
organization  will  become  a  universal  rule  in  legislation  for 
all  intelligent  beings — a  good  word  in  which  that  was  the 
admitted  or  accepted  rule  of  all  the  actors.  He  that  com- 
mits a  crime  defeats  the  object  of  his  existence.  I  quote 
these  statements  or  hints  with  joy,  because  the  commanding 
fact,  which  men  do  not  see,  is  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  moral 
state.17 

16  Possibly  Moses  Lowman,  about  whom  Emerson  may  have  heard  in 
one  of  his  courses  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Lowman  was  one 
of  the  earliest  preachers  of  Unitarianism  in  England,  and,  naturally, 
expressed  himself  freely  on  the  subject  of  natural  religion.  A  paral- 
lel to  the  quotation  above  may  be  found  in  his  Sermon  Preach'd  to 
the  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  at  Salters  Hall,  Lon- 
don, 1720,  pp.  6-7. 

17  Cf.  "The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics"  (x,  212). 
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The  electric  telegraph  has  immensely  reduced  the  size 
of  our  planet,  as  if  it  had  put  all  nations  in  one  chamber. 
Men  now  communicate  from  England  to  Bombay,  from  Bos- 
ton to  San  Francisco,  from  Boston  to  Paris,  and  to  Egypt, 
in  little  more  time  than  it  would  take  two  guests,  say  at  the 
President's  levee  at  Washington,  to  join  each  other  from 
the  two  sides  of  the  drawing-room.  And  this  telegraph  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  all  its  influence  is  yet  to  be  unfolded. 
When  it  comes  into  cheap,  universal  use,  and  supersedes 
letter  writing,  every  burning  word  that  is  spoken  in  any 
quarter  will  instantly  vibrate  through  the  entire  population 
of  the  globe.  As  that  of  course  assimilates  men,  they  will 
correct  each  other ;  everything  fantastic,  absurd,  will  be 
voted  down  by  the  opinion  of  nations.  Every  superstition 
of  each  will  be  looked  through  and  looked  down ;  and  lan- 
guage, opinions,  politics,  and  religions  will  be  tried  by  a 
final  test.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  such  perfect  intercourse  where 
the  points  of  agreement  will  be  found.  In  the  comparison  of 
the  Scriptures  of  each  nation  there  will  be  a  wonderful 
agreement  in  doctrines  and  maxims  which  each  must  em- 
brace in  its  own.  In  much  competition  none  will  be  forward, 
you  may  be  sure,  to  exhibit  its  wild  mythology  or  its  oppres- 
sive and  antiquated  customs.  Each  will  instinctively  com- 
mend its  reason  and  virtue  by  holding  up  what  examples  all 
men  will  confess  to  be  true  and  admirable — what  pure  hu- 
manity, prophet,  thought,  aspiration. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  from  the  Hindoos  and  Mo- 
hammedans, though  I  believe  some  such  have  already  been 
produced  in  this  series  of  lectures — perhaps  they  are  identi- 
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cal  with  mine.  The  character  of  Mohammed  is,  on  the  page 
of  history,  very  bad.  There  is,  however,  among  the  Moham- 
medans another  series  of  legends  about  him  which  contra- 
dict those  which  have  become  current  in  history. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  of  this  kind  which  indicate  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  has  so  often  appeared  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  among  the  Platonists,  also  in  the  East,  in  India. 
The  Hindoos  have  this  story:  that  when  God  created  the 
ground  it  trembled  and  couldn't  rest.  Then  he  created  the 
mountains  to  keep  it  still.  But  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  cer- 
tain spiritual  elevation  in  the  character  of  Mohammed, 
which  appeared  afterward  in  his  followers.  And  certainly 
in  the  Koran,  whether  they  have  borrowed  the  Christian 
Scriptures  or  not,  there  is  abundance  of  noble  sentences. 
Mohammed  said,  "I  have  hours  when  neither  an  angel  nor 
the  Cherubim  can  understand  me."  There  is  a  story  of  a 
pious  woman,  Kabia,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Hegira,  of  whom  Ferideddin18  relates  that  as  she  once  went 
through  a  field,  she  cried  aloud,  "Longing  after  God  has 
seized  me."  There  are  also  many  similar  stories  about  her, 
in  which  she  exhibited  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being. 

(Mr.  Emerson  then  proceeded  to  quote  passages  from  the 
Vedas  and  Koran,  and  closed  with  a  reiteration  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  beginning  of  his  discourse.) 


18  Ferid  Ed-Din  Attar,  a  Persian  poet,  whose  "Bird  Parliament"  was 
translated  by  Edward  FitzGerald. 
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